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Yim BLENDED 33 TIMES TO MAKE 
ONE GREAT BEER! 





A BRAND NEW BONNET 






a; Ftd The goodness never varies—because 
. one every single glass of BLUE RIBBON 


is a blend of 33 separate brews! 


Treat yourself to a glass of Pabst Blue 
Ribbon today. First you'll enjoy the look 
of it—the clarity, the sparkle, the creamy 
head. 

Then you'll discover what beer flavor 
and beer smoothness can really be! 

For in that glass—and in every glass of 
Blue Ribbon isa blend of not two, or five, 






I'll say "33 to T° 
wins at the 19th hole! 


or twelve...but 33 separate brews, from 33 
separate kettles. 

And each brew is as fine as 96 years of 
skill, the 28 Pabst scientists, and Pabst 
ingredients can make it. 

An expensive way to brew? Of course! 
But that’s what makes Blue Ribbon Amer- 
ica’s Premium Beer, with a smoothness 
that is unique ... and a goodness that 
never varies. 

Sometime today, have the pleasure of 
meeting a glass of Blue Ribbon. 
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THE GREATEST SECRET 
IN HISTORY OF POLITICS 
This is the case history of a secret—a secret that 
has influenced our political history, affected the 
policies of foreign nations, provided entertain- 
ment for one man, mental exercise for many 
men. This article presents the full and amazing 
facts of the long standing “third term” secret. 
Here are the lines between this week’s head- 
lines. 
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TRAINING NATION’S MANHOOD P. 9 

By last week-end Congress had been given all 
kinds of advice on what to do about a compul- 
sory military service program. Advice from high 
public and military leaders echoed through con- 
gressional corridors. This article has carefully 
digested those plans which are receiving most 
serious consideration on Capitol Hill, shows how 
they may operate, whom they will affect, what 
they imply. 


WILL MONROE DOCTRINE 

LEAD U.S. INTO WAR P. 10 
Until 1940, the Monroe Doctrine’s first line of de- 
fense had been the British Navy. Until 1940 
there seemed little chance that the Doctrine’s 
commitments would force a showdown in the 
game of power politics. The near future may 
bring the Monroe Doctrine to its ultimate test, 
after 117 years of its not seriously challenged 
enforcement. This article reveals why. 


BUSINESS AMITY 

LATEST TREND . P. 12 
Those long-time complaints registered against 
governmental restraints on business are getting a 
hearing now in Washington. The defense pro- 
gram, of course, is the key to it all; and the subtle 
changes taking place, and soon to take place, in 
the New Deal design for living are ably revealed 
in this article. 


NAVAL POWER TODAY ici ts a 


Accurately measured in this week’s Pictogram is 
the actual fighting strength of the world’s great 
navies. Since the break-up of the French fleet, 
the balance of sea power between the dictator- 
ships and democracies has been of profound im- 
portance in America’s defense planning. Here are 
figures that tell a graphic story, facts that just 
about speak for themselves. 


NewS within the News 
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THE STORY OF A DAM ‘ neem ae 


Rotogravure permits The United States News to 
pictorialize in striking form the way in which 
American industry has made it possible for mam- 
moth dams to harness water for power, turn waste- 
lands into productive areas. Government blue- 
prints would have been of little value if industry 
hadn’t used its brains to develop mighty ma- 
chines, special equipment, specialized processes. 
FATE OF OUR MARKETS 

AS EUROPE COLLAPSES P. 30 
An isolated America in a totalitarian world raises 
many immediate problems for American busi- 
nessmen. Crisply written, this Newsgram an- 
alyzes the trade avenues that are now open to 
business, what economic stumbling blocks are in 
sight, what official Washington is thinking about. 


ADJUSTING LABOR LAW 


TO DEFENSE P 


Big news for Americans this week are recent de- 
velopments in the Wage-Hour Administration. 
Reverses in policy-making are definitely linked 
to the defense program. Readers will want to re- 
view the facts presented in this article, facts that 
mean money. 


HOW TO PICK A VICE PRESIDENT Pp 
Confidentially, we don’t think the convention 
delegates at Chicago are going to take the advice 


of our own coco-cola drinking, bridge-playing, 
young and harmless correspondent. 
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‘Draft Roosevelt’ Echoes in Chicago . . . Arms Spending 


. . . Broader Hatch Act. . 


National defense and politics shatter 
precedents on all fronts . . . Demo- 
cratic National Convention opens ses- 
sions in Chicago with cry of “draft 
Roosevelt” dominating the scene... 
Seventy-seven of the 269 Democrats 
in the House petition President Roose- 
velt to run again ... The President 
parries third-term queries at a press 
conference ... James A. Farley an- 
nounces his name will be placed be- 
fore the convention for president. 

Republican Presidential Nominee 
Willkie reorganizes the Republican 
National Committee . . . names House 
Minority Leader Martin as Republi- 
can National Chairman in place of 
John D. Hamilton, retaining Mr. 
Hamilton, however, as executive di- 
rector . . . Nominee flies to Colorado 
for three weeks’ vacation, confers on 
campaign plans with party leaders, 
maps acceptance speech . . . Congress 
amends Hatch Act by barring polit- 
ical activities by state, county and 
municipal employes, prohibits con- 
tributions of more than $5,000 by any 
person, or expenditure of $3,000,000 
by any political party. 

President decides to call out four 
divisions of National Guard troops 
for extended training in modern war- 
fare . . . includes seven anti-aircraft 
regiments, a third of all anti-aircraft 
personnel in the service . . . Assistant 
Secretary of War Johnson in radio 
address says next logical steps are 
procurement of reserve stocks of 
tanks, guns, artillery ammunition and 
other facilities to equip and maintain 
in combat 2,000,000 men. 


x * * 


Congress, before recessing until July 
22, sets in motion legislation for the 
President’s record-breaking prepared- 
ness program for both the Army and 
Navy ... completes and sends to the 
President the $4,000,000,000 bill for 
70 per cent increase in naval construc- 
tion . . . Navy Department awards 
contracts totaling $136,743,900 to 
strengthen air defenses and shore fa- 
cilities on both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Océans, the largest single peace- 
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. Steps Toward Conscription 


time transaction of its kind in history 
... Before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, army and navy chiefs fa- 
vor a modified form of Burke-Wads- 
worth compulsory military training 
service bill ... National Defense Com- 
mission announces Packard Motor 
Car Company approves plan to pro- 
duce 3,000 Rolls Royce airplane en- 
gines for U.S. Government and 6,000 
for Great Britain. 


xk * 


Henry L. Stimson, of New York, 
and Frank Knox, of Chicago, both 
Republicans, are confirmed and take 
the oath of office as Secretary of War 
and Secretary of the Navy, respec- 
tively . . . National Defense Commis- 
sion appeals to Congress for, and a 
House Appropriations subcommittee 
approves, a $25,000,000 appropriation 
to increase TVA facilities to provide 
power for national defense industries. 

President Roosevelt approves plan 
to incorporate in proposed excess 
profits tax measure permission for na- 
tional defense industries to amortize 
their investments in plant and equip- 
ment over a five-year period . . . Con- 
ference at Treasury agrees that pro- 
posed excess profits tax bill, applying 
generally to all industries, will replace 
the provisions of the Vinson- Trammell 
Act which now apply only to con- 
struction of army and navy aircraft 
and naval vessels. 


x &£ & 


On the eve of the Havana confer- 
ence of American republics, Germany 
reportedly advises some participating 
nations against any action detrimen- 
tal to her interests .. . Secretary Hull, 
warning “hands off” because it is a 
purely American conference, says such 
German warnings are a species of in- 
timidation of free countries. 

Nazi bomb raids on England be- 
come more general ... Britain patrols 
Martinique within Pan-American neu- 
trality zone . . . House Military Af- 
fairs subcommittee recommends U.S. 
acquire and fortify naval and air bases 
at Bermuda and Nova Scotia. 
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Assured 1940 voters' choice: Franklin Roosevelt or Wendell Willkie. Probable 
1940 issues: (1) Third term or no third term; (2) which of candidates is best 
able to spend $15,000,000,000 for defense in a hurry; (3) which can best bring 
business, labor and agriculture into co-operation; (4) appeasement or non-appease- 
ment of victorious Hitler. Roosevelt running-mate: Likely to be chosen from Cordell 


Hull, Henry Wallace, Missouri's Governor Stark, Senator Byrnes, Speaker of the 
House Bankhead. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Roosevelt will break precedent with receipt of third nomination offer and its 
acceptance; will probably give no promise to resign once the war situation clears; 
will seek a straight third term. Reason: President is convinced that months just 
ahead will be the most fateful in U. S. history; that decisions of vital impor- 
tance will have to be made by him as Chief Executive; that it will be imperative 
to have these decisions colored by no prospect of change with a new administra- 
tion; that he as a candidate can forge policies his successor will be pledged to 
accept if the election should result in a Republican victory. 


* mK 36 


Determining factors in the campaign: Possible downfall of the British Em- 
pire, with rapid-fire repercussions around the world. Retreat to Canada by Brit- 
ish Navy. Possible continued naval warfare from this hemisphere, raising grave 
question for U. S. Intervention by U. S. in case of revolutionary outbreaks in 
Latin America. Sparring with Japan over division of power in the Pacific. Pros- 
pect is that foreign events may far overshadow purely domestic issues. Matter 
of sending American boys to fight on European soil is purely academic, inasmuch 


as the United States Navy would have to cover with gunfire any landing they might 
make. 








Willkie problem: To convince voters that his leadership would be more ef- 
fective than Roosevelt's; to convince the public of Democratic failure to pre- 


pare defenses; to offer promised changes in policy that will please farmers and 
divide labor. 





Big push now is getting under way in domestic armament; is to determine 
whether present organization can get action or whether spectacle of aircraft 
factories operating at only partial capacity owing to lack of orders is to con- 
tinue. Armed services have been somewhat slow in deciding what they want; have 
had to try to standardize equipment for mass production. Result: Orders are only 
now beginning to appear in volume. Delay appears less marked. Spending esti- 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


mates are rising. Present expectation is that $5,000,000,000 of $15,000,000,000 
in defense funds can be spent in the year started July l. 


Important for industry is the promised removal of armament hitches--limit 
on profits, rigid Treasury rules for permitting tax-free use of profits to amor- 
tize special defense plant, strict antitrust laws. Explanation: White House 
agreement is reached that profit limitation will be replaced by a general excess 
profits tax; that armament plant can be amortized over five years; that anti- 
trust laws will be waived where Defense Commission certifies. 





Increased flow of armament money will tend to cushion any temporary busi- 
ness decline, will offset the effect of declining foreign trade, will lessen in- 
fluence of present rather high inventories. Industry's production is leveling 
off at 117-118 on the FRB index; is showing some signs of a prospective decline 
late in this quarter or early in the next. Sustaining factor, and later an accel- 
erating factor in industry, will be mounting government outlays for defense. 
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Points to note: Best-informed military and naval opinion heavily discounts 
any attempted German attack on this continent; is concerned rather with prob- 
lem of fulfilling vastly extended commitments to defend Latin America. De- 
cisions on naval policy in the Pacific now are being made by the admirals and 
not by the diplomats. U. S. fleet will stay in the Pacific so long as the British 
fleet can maintain ascendancy in the Atlantic. It is not impossible, in event 
of British defeat, that England's Navy, retreating to Canada and to Singapore, can 
join with the U. S. fleet to keep both Japan and Germany at bay. 








Important wish of American Navy right now is for new bases in the Atlantic; 
for the right to establish air bases in Latin America. Increasingly apparent 
view is that U. S. must recognize that reputed friendliness of some Latin-Ameri- 
can nations is not very real; that there is a need for a showdown. Pan-American 
conference in Havana is not expected to yield many dividends. But: This confer- 
ence will show where the other nations stand; will give an understanding upon 
which to base future action; will show the lay of the land in this hemisphere. 





* * * . 


Defense needs are quieting any Congress fear of big figures. Billions rush 
through both houses in a matter of minutes. Result: Any early-session dream of 
economy is long since dead. Present goal is record-breaking expenditure; pres- 
ent criticism is that money isn't flowing out fast enough. 


Appropriations: Navy's $4,000,000,000 in appropriations and authorizations 
is on the President's desk. Army's $4,000,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 more for 
the Navy will be rushed through. This adds to $5,000,000,000 already appropri- 
ated. Taxes: Excess profits tax on individuals is out. Excess profits tax on 
corporations will offer choice of two bases: (1) invested capital, (2) flat per- 
centage tax of earnings. Rates are not yet determined. Yield goal is $500,000,- 
000. Compulsory service: Prospect is for modified draft that would assure Army 
and Navy of adequate trained reserves; that would draw from best-qualified youths 
without upsetting any industrial machinery. Plan for universal training of all 
between ages of 18 and 65 is unlikely of approval. Labor: Chance of change in 
Wagner Act remains no more than 50-50, with Roosevelt to try to placate objec- 
tions with a change in Labor Board membership. 
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Millions know the Flying 


Red Horse as a symbol 


of power, pick-up, mileage 


...0f all good qualities! 


That’s why Mobilgas, and 


its teammate Mobiloil, 


are America’s favorites! 


“He’s a Great 
Performer, too!” 


ERE ARE two horses of a 

different color. Both are 
great performers. The White 
Horse in a circus—the Red 
Horse in your car! 

The Red Horse stands for 
“Balanced Performance” —all 
the pep and power Mobilgas 
gives you every mile you drive! 

Whether you’re starting up, 
sprinting, or cruising along— 
Mobilgas delivers all the gaso- 
line qualities your modern mo- 
tor demands. 


It atomizes instantly—fires 


smoothly—feeds full power to 
every cylinder! Try it...enjoy 
“Balanced Performance’’! 


1. Quick starts despite cool engine. 
2. Fast warm-up—rapid acceleration. 


3. Freedom from vapor-lock—no 
stalls. 


4. Minimum crankcase oil dilution. 

5. High anti-knock value. 

6. Cleanliness—freedom from gum. 

7. Full, smooth power under all con- 
ditions. 

8. Long mileage—economical opera- 
tion. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc. 
AND AFFILIATES: Magnolia Petroleum Co.— 
General Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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“Why Does the Chicken Cross the Road?” 


The chicken crosses the road so 
that she can get on the other side: 
But men with loads to haul begin 
where the chicken leaves off. They 
look at the road Jengthwise— and 
send their trucks across the country. 

Why do truckmen year after year, 
buy more heavy-duty Internationals than 
any other make? The practical answer 
is that International Trucks give them 
proved performance, economy, and 
hauling satisfaction —the best all- 
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(INTERNATIONAL » 
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around truck values money can buy. 

Owners and drivers will tell you 
that they get the same profitable re- 
sults with the /ighter Internationals, 
in cross-town traffic, where quality 
shows up again in beauty and style. 

Join the big family of International 
owners and boosters next time you 
buy a truck. All sizes— %-ton to big 
six-wheelers. Top-grade service 
everywhere. See any International 
dealer or company-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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THE GREATEST SECRET 
IN HISTORY OF POLITICS 


President's Silence on Third Term Has Affected Vital Decisions 


Opposition in party crushed 
by strategy of avoiding 
commitment on renomination 


President Roosevelt is able today to 
claim success in the amazing use of a sim- 
ple secret. Mr. Roosevelt’s secret took 
shape at the turn of 1940. It was kept in 
the face of every form of pressure until 
confided, on the eve of the Democratic 
National Convention, to James A. Farley. 

The President determined his attitude 
toward a third nomination months ago. 
That attitude, of vital interest and impor- 
tance to the nation, was his secret and he 
kept it. By keeping his secret, Mr. Roose- 
velt strongly influ- 
enced the course of 
political history in 
this country, affected 
the policies of foreign 
nations and provided 
entertainment for 
himself as well as 
mental exercise for 
his friends and _ his 
opponents. 

In the face of the 
President’s secret: 

1. The candidacy 
of every aspirant for 
the Democratic nom- 
ination shriveled and 
died. Paul V. Mce- 
Nutt tried to fan up 
support for himself, 
but did not succeed. 
The same was true of 
Postmaster General 
Farley and Vice Pres- 
ident Garner. Friends 
of Cordell Hull 
bumped against a 
stone wall. Senator 
Wheeler made no 
progress. 

2. Delegationsfrom 
one end of the coun- 
try to the other were 
pledged to Roosevelt 
for a third nomina- 
tion. At convention 
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time scarcely more than 50 delegates could 
be found who had any intention of voting 
for anyone other than the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt was given a free hand in writing 
the party platform. Few delegates had any 
idea of opposing President Roosevelt’s plan 
to have the vice presidential candidate se- 
lected from a field of four—Agriculture 
Secretary Henry Wallace, Governor Lloyd 
Stark of Missouri, Senator James Byrnes 
of South Carolina, Speaker William Bank- 
head. 

3. The Republican Party broke with 
tradition and chose for its nominee a man, 
in Wendell Willkie, who was judged to be 
able, better than any other choice, to do 
battle with Mr. Roosevelt as an opponent. 


JAMES A. FARLEY 


—Caricature by Ralph Patterson 


For this task, the Republicans picked a 
man who was not a traditional party poli- 
tician, but one who could handle himself 
in the rough and tumble of a typical 
Roosevelt campaign. 

The power of President Roosevelt’s se- 
cret proved so great that even his party 
opponents found themselves helpless. There 
was doubt in the days just preceding the 
convention that any name other than that 
of Mr. Roosevelt would even be offered to 
the delegates as a formality. Even con- 
servative leaders in the party were saying 
privately that the President, having per- 
mitted his secret to be used to prevent 
the development of any other candidate, 
now would be forced to accept a third 
nomination as a duty 
to the party. 

It was late last 
year that Mr. Roose- 
velt told James Far- 
ley he would an- 
nounce his future po- 
litical plans early 
enough for the party 
to select a successor. 
Mr. Farley confident- 
ly expected, on the 
basis of the Presi- 
dent’s statement, that 
there would be a 
White House an- 
nouncement not later 
than March 4. But 
March, and the 
months following, 
brought no word from 
President Roosevelt. 

Early in the year, 
however, there was 
stirring among the 
small group of White 
House advisers. Tom 
Corcoran was sound- 
ing out local politi- 
cians on third-term 
attitudes. Responses 
were favorable. Soon 
Corcoran found that 
the whole operation 
was out of his hands 
and in the hands of 
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practical politicians in all parts of the 
country. When John Garner started out 
to find delegates for himself, he discovered 
that the third-term idea had preceded him. 
Paul McNutt found the same thing. Mr. 
Farley discovered that the best he could 
obtain was a pledge of support as a second- 
choice candidate, with Mr. Roosevelt first. 

Time after time, when these political 
moves were going on, President Roosevelt 
told members of Congress and others that 
he did not intend to be a candidate for a 
third term, that he wanted to step aside 
and return to his estate on the Hudson, 
that he was tired and had shouldered his 
burden long enough. But never did the 
President answer the one question that all 


wanted answered: Would Mr. Roosevelt 
accept if nominated, whether or not he 
had been a candidate? 

The New Deal group had advised Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to issue a statement early 
in 1940 saying simply: “I do not wish to 
be and do not intend to be a candidate for 
the Presidency in 1940.” That statement 
would not close the door to a party draft 
and it was through a draft that the New 
Dealers expected to nominate Mr. Roose- 
velt for a third time. The President, how- 
ever, chose public silence, and that choice 
proved highly effective in shattering oppo- 
sition and in giving to him the party 
control that he wanted, whether to choose 
another or to nominate himself. 





Historic Views 





GEORGE WASHINGTON: 
(In a letter to Lafayette April 28, 1788) 

“Guarded so effectually as the pro- 
posed constitution is, in respect to the 
prevention of bribery and undue in- 
| fluence in the choice of president: I 
confess, I differ widely myself from Mr. 
Jefferson and you, as to the necessity 
or expediency of rotation in that ap- 
pointment. ... 

“Under an extended view of this part 
of the subject, I can see no propriety in 
precluding ourselves from the services 
of any man, who on some great emer- 
gency, shall be deemed, universally, 
most capable of serving the public.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, in Fare- 
well Address in September, 1796, said: 

‘It appears to me proper, especially 
as it may conduce to a more distinct 
expression of the public voice, that I 
should now apprise you of the resolu- 
tion I have formed, to decline being 
considered among the number of those 
out of whom a choice is to be made.” 


* * * 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: 

“If some termination to the services 
of the Chief Magistrate be not fixed by 
the Constitution or supplied by practice, 
his office, nominally for years, will in fact 
become for life, and history shows how 
easily that degenerates into an inheri- 
tance. I should unwillingly be the person 
who, disregarding the sound precedent 
set by an illustrious predecessor, should 
furnish the first example of prolongation 
beyond the second term of office.” 


Here is what national leaders have said of the third term: 


on Third Term | 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

(Dec. 15, 1875): 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
House, the precedent established by 
Washington and other Presidents of the 
United States, in retiring from the 
presidential office after their second 
term, has become, by universal con- 
currence, a part of our republican sys- 
tem of government, and that any de- 
parture from this time-honored custom 
would be unwise, unpatriotic and 
fraught with peril to our free institu- 
tions.” (Yeas 234, nays 18). 


* ¥* * | 


UNITED STATES SENATE: 

(The Senate on Feb. 10, 1928, adopt- 
ed a resolution identical with that 
passed by the House in 1875, quoted | 
above. The vote was: yeas 56, nays 26.) | 





¥* * * 


WILLIAM McKINLEY: 

There are now questions of the grav- 
est importance before the Administra- 
tion and the country, and their just 
consideration should not be prejudiced 
in the public mind by even the suspi- 
cion of the thought of a third term. 


* * ¥* 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“The wise custom which limits the 
President to two terms, regards the 
substance and not the form, and under 
no circumstances will I be a candidate 
for and accept the nomination of 
another.” 








By keeping his secret, President Roose- 
velt definitely answered the question 
whether any American President could 
receive a third nomination at the hands 
of his party. The answer is: He can and 
will, by acclamation, unless he announces 
a last-minute refusal in language as blunt 
as William Tecumseh Sherman’s: “I will 
not accept if nominated and will not serve 
if elected.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s friends point out that 
the third-term tradition isn’t such a strong 
tradition or such a well-established tradi- 
tion. The President is told these things: 

George Washington, as the Father of 
his Country, did not oppose, in principle, 
continued service of a President beyond 
two terms, particularly when “some great 
emergency” might require the services of 
a man who “shall be deemed universally 
most capable of serving the public.” 

There have been 31 Presidents of the 
United States. Of these only 13 have 
served beyond one term. Of those 13, 
Washington retired because he wanted to 
return to private life and Jefferson retired 
because he objected in principle to more 
than two terms. Madison and Monroe 
were disciples of Jefferson. Jackson was an 
aged and sick man at the end of his second 
term. Lincoln was assassinated. Grant 
sought a third nomination, but was de- 
nied that nomination by his party be- 
cause of scandals in his second term. 
Cleveland gave way without tryifig for a 
third nomination after his second term had 
been marked by depression. McKinley was 
assassinated. Theodore Rooseveli{ sought 
a third term. Wilson wanted a third nomi- 
nation, but was denied that nomination 
by his party. Coolidge issued an “I do not 
choose to run” statement, but never really 
did clear up the point whether he would 
have accepted if he had been drafted. 
Franklin Roosevelt said nothing and will 
be the first President ever to get a third 
nomination by his party unless he acts 
decisively to prevent. 

The President ties in his own political 
future with the course of world events. 
He is known to feel that decisions in one 
of the most fateful periods of this coun- 
try’s history—the period just ahead, when 
the British Empire will either stand or fall 
—will have to be made by the incumbent 
President, and, that nothing should be 
done to give any thought to Germany or 
Japan that these decisions might be al- 
tered by an administration that would 
take office in January. 

As Mr. Roosevelt sees it, the silence he 
has maintained and the secret he has kept 
were essential to the guidance of foreign 
policy. That secret effectively dominat- 
ed a party and laid the groundwork for 
more history making. 
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TRAINING THE NATION’S MANHOOD 


Strong Backing for a Compulsory Military Service Program 


Congress expected to approve 
move to call National Guard 
for one year’s active duty 


All members of the National Guard face 
the strong probability of being called into 
active service next autumn for a year of 
intensive training. President Roosevelt’s 
announced decision to summon four di- 
visions of selected units for training mere- 
ly is the beginning of a much larger plan 
which will require legislation. 

And if the military and naval officials 
of the United States, supported by vigor- 
ous and vocal civilian groups, have their 
way, compulsory military service for a 
selected 400,000 men in the 21-30 age 
class will start next autumn, with a simi- 
lar draft being taken from the nation’s 
manhood each six months. 

These far-reaching proposals to imple- 
ment the rapidly expanding defense plans 
of the United States are in more than the 
study stage. 


Approval by Congress Expected 

Unusually well-informed sources expect 
to see a bill laid before Congress within 
two weeks to provide for the National 
Guard training. And they expect Congress 
to grant this authority. 

Compulsory selective military training 
is in a much less definite position. There 
is considerable opposition to any plan 
along this line, both within and without 
the halls of Congress. 

But General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, told the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee last week that selective military 
service is the “only democratic method” of 
obtaining sufficient men for the armed 
forces of the nation in a substantial ex- 
pansion such as_ that the 
country has embarked. 

Also, General Marshall and his aides 
explained to the Senators, selective service 
is the only means by which there can be 
assurance that a man will fill his proper 
niche in the defense program; whereby the 
skilled worker needed in a factory produc- 
ing commodities essential to the main- 
tenance of the Army and Navy shall not 
go into the armed services, but be main- 
tained where he can do the most good. 

Details of the proposed legislation for 
compulsory military service remain to be 
_ out. But, in general, the idea is 
this: 


upon which 
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All males within the nation, between the 
ages of 21 and 30, inclusive, would be re- 
quired to register. It is estimated there 
are 11,500,000 in the group. Army authori- 
ties say they can conduct the registration 
in a single day. 

From the data thus obtained, those 
physically handicapped, those engaged in 
work for key industries, those with abso- 
lute dependents, would be set apart in a 
deferred status which would be more or 
less permanent. 

From the remainder, the classes to be 





be 800,000 men constantly under training 
after the first six months’ period. 

In order not to interfere with intensive 
training of the Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard, the Army desires that train- 
ees selected under a compulsory system be 
integrated with these two arms instead of 
being assigned to separate units. 

Basis of the selective service plan is the 
bill drafted by the Military Training Camp 
Association, a civilian organization, and 
introduced by Senator Burke (Dem.), of 
Nebraska, and Representative Wadsworth 


—Wide World 


SENATOR BURKE—VICE PRESIDENT GARNER 
Training would be compulsory between 18 and 65 


drawn for military service would be 
selected by a draft system, modeled after 
that employed during 1917-18. Master 
numbers would be drawn, and all men 
with registration numbers keyed to the 
master numbers would be notified to ap- 
pear at specific mobilization points on a 
specific date to go under military orders. 

A training period of not less than 12 
months (army men prefer 18 months, and 
not less than 15) would be required. At 
the end of that period, the trainees would 
pass into the reserves and remain in that 
status, with an annual period of retraining 
for a month, until they became 31 years 
old. 

Under this plan, provided the training 
period was fixed at one year, there would 


(Rep.), of New York, on which Congress 
has started hearings. 

That measure proposed registration of 
all males between 18 and 65 years of age, 
with those 21 to 45 subject to selective 
military service and the others subject to 
restricted training for home defense. It 
proposed a nominal pay of $5 a month 
and a field service of eight months. 

The Army the widespread 
registration unnecessary; certainly at this 
time. It also insists upon a training period 
in excess of eight months. And because it is 
proposed to mingle the selected men with 
Regular Army troops and with National 
Guardsmen, at the outset at least, it is 
insisted that the pay should be the basic 
army rate of $21 a month. 


considers 
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Will Monroe Doctrine 
Lead U.S. Into War? 


Growing Peril in Prospect of Defending Hemisphere Single-Handed 


How defeat of British Navy 
would open way to economic 
and political thrusts by Hitler 


The United States, suddenly, is con- 
fronted with the practical problem of en- 
forcing its Monroe Doctrine—probably 
with arms. This problem will grow acute 
in direct ratio to the increasing prospect 
of defeat for Great Britain. 

The Monroe Doctrine commits the Unit- 
ed States to resist the attempt by any for- 
eign nation to control in any manner the 
“destiny” of any nation in this hemisphere 
or to extend its “system” to any portion of 
the hemisphere. Hitler formally rejects 
that doctrine as interpreted by the Amer- 
ican State Department. Developments 
that impend in the war abroad may impel 
an early test of this nation’s ability to ful- 
fill its commitment. 

Fulfillment in the past has depended 
heavily upon British sea power. The navy 
of Great Britain, operating from widely 
scattered bases, policed the far reaches of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. The United 
States co-operated in that police job and 
grew great and rich while a balance of 
power in Europe and the British fleet as- 
sured some stability. 


End of Reliance on Britain 

Today Europe is dominated by one dy- 
namic and aggressive power. Great Brit- 
ain is an invested fortress, probably una- 
ble to hold out for long. The British Navy 
is confronted with the highly difficult task 
of maintaining supply lines in the narrow 
waters of Britain against concentrated air 
and submarine attack. That navy admit- 
tedly faces very heavy losses. No longer is 
the United States able to depend upon 
Great Britain to police the Atlantic and to 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine while the 
American fleet looks after American and 
British interests in the Pacific. 

All at once a number of vital situations 
confront the United States. 

First. In Latin America is the richest 
undeveloped area of the world, an area 
that Hitler must exploit if he is to sup- 
ply the industrial and military machine he 
plans in Europe. Here are to be found the 
cheap foods, the minerals, the fibers that 
Hitler’s Europe will need and here, too, are 
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the markets that can absorb surplus in- 
dustrial products. But here is an area that 
the United States has staked out for pro- 
tection against the type of domination and 
control that Hitler insists upon. 

Second. In Canada is the nation that 
will be heir to whatever naval and finan- 
cial strength remains if Great Britain is 
forced to surrender. The British fleet, or 
part of the British fleet, in Canada would 
be fair prey for the submarines and air- 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 





IT'S ATOUGH, ROUGH GAME THIS YEAR! 


planes of Germany and Italy. Yet, again, 
here is an area that the United States has 
decided must be free from any attack by a 
foreign power. An assault upon Canada 
would be an assault upon the U.S. 
Third. In the Caribbean and in the At- 
lantic are strategically important islands 
belonging to France, Holland, Denmark 
and Great Britain. Germany, as conquer- 
or, can lay claim to these islands. As con- 
queror, without any transfer of title, she 
would be able surreptitiously to bring her 
submarines and airplanes and warships to 
these islands disguised as French or Dutch 
or Danish submarines or aircraft or war- 


ships. But here, too, is an area that the 
United States insists must not fall to 
another power and must not be threat- 
ened. Any direct or indirect move by 
Germany in Greenland, Bermuda or the 
islands of the Caribbean undoubtedly 
would bring quick American action. 

All of this means that anything that 
threatens the dominance of the British 
fleet threatens the prospect of continued 
peace for the United States. Remove that 
fleet and the dominant power in Europe 
presses directly against the dominant 
power in the western world. Economic in- 
terests of these two great powers are con- 
flicting rather than complementary. The 
result is an impact that will extend from 
the northern tip of Canada to the southern 
tip of Argentina. American commitments 
under the Monroe Doctrine cover that 
whole vast area. 

Moves now under way must be in- 
terpreted in that light. 


Signs of Impending Trouble 

In these moves already are seen growing 
signs of future trouble. The United States, 
implementing the Monroe Doctrine, agreed 
to consult with other nations of the hem- 
isphere concerning the application of that 
doctrine. A conference is to be held in 
Havana, Cuba, on July 20. In that con- 
ference the United States will propose 
plans for controlled marketing of surplus 
products of this hemisphere. This country 
also will propose a plan of “trusteeship” 
for possessions in the Caribbean and on 
the South American mainland of European 
nations that have come under domination 
of Germany. 

Germany is warning Latin-American na- 
tions to have nothing to do with the 
proposals of the United States. This warn- 
ing has been so open and so flagrant that 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, felt im- 
pelled this past week to issue a public 
statement calling attention to German ef- 
forts to “intimidate” other nations of the 
hemisphere. At the same time, this Gov- 
ernment let it be known that there would 
be no representatives of Great Britain at 
the conference to sell British ideas of 
what ought to be done with hemisphere 
products. 

The result: Faced with a warning by 
Germany, on one hand, and by suggestions 
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of the British, on the other, Latin-Ameri- 
can nations are expected to listen politely, 
but to reject decisively any effort by the 
United States to get them to commit them- 
selves to a positive program of hemisphere 
economic defense. 

It is the economic, and not directly the 
military problem of Latin America that is 
edging the United States toward conflict 
with Germany. 

Hitler’s agents even now are accepting 
orders for German products in South and 
Central America. Those agents are holding 
out promises of vast German purchases of 
Latin-American raw materials. They are 
promising to pay for these materials on a 
basis of barter exchange that makes the 
deal look highly attractive. But German 
trade penetration is followed, as a matter 
of policy, by political penetration. The 
Germans buy as a monopoly. Once their 
customers are dependent upon them for 
markets, they apply a squeeze—threaten- 
ing to shift their orders to other nations 
unless there are friendly officials in key 
posts, unless German airlines are given 
concessions, unless German military equip- 
ment is used, unless Germans take over 
instruction of the military forces. Many 
of the same methods are used by Italy. 

This type of penetration will be opposed 
by the United States. This country is pro- 
posing that machinery be set up within 
the hemisphere to handle marketing of 
surplus products on a basis that will deny 
to monopoly buyers the opportunity to 
apply pressure to particular countries. The 
fear is that Hitler will use his demonstrated 
ability to divide and conquer when again 
operating in this hemisphere. 

Prospect that the United States will 
make headway with its present plans for 
hemisphere co-operation is not bright. 

Prospect that the United States will be 
forced by events to adopt a firmer course 
in dealing both with the nations of this 
hemisphere and with nations of Europe 
or the Far East that attempt to use eco- 
nomic power to gain political power is in- 
creasingly strong. 

President Roosevelt is laying his course 
accordingly. 

Billions for armament are not being 
voted just for effect. Neither is insistence 
of the Army and Navy that the nation 
adopt compulsory service a mere gestur~. 
Once the British Empire goes down, the 
task of defending Anglo-Saxon interests 
around the world falls squarely upon the 
United States. That task calls for opera- 
tions in two oceans and for defense of a 
hemisphere that now is poorly defended, 
is immensely rich in resources coveted by 
others, and is vast in extent. 

Trouble spots of the future are going to 
be found in Canada, in the Caribbean and 
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The United States again today is face 
to face with the problem of enforcing 
the doctrine set forth in 1823 by Presi- 
dent James Monroe. Monroe’s doctrine 
is this: 

The citizens 
of the United 
States cherish 
sentiments the 
most friendly in 
favor of the 
liberty and hap- 
piness of their 
fellow-men on 
that side of the 
Atlantic. In the 
wars of the 
European pow- 
ers in matters 
relating to 
themselves we 
have never tak- 
en any part, 
nor does it comport with our policy so 
to do. It is only when our rights are 
invaded or seriously menaced that we 
resent injuries or make preparation for 
our defense. .. . 

We owe it, therefore, to candor and 
to the amicable relations existing be- 
| tween the United States and those pow- 
| ers to declare that we should consider 
| any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
| and safety. With the existing colonies 
| or dependencies of any European power 





President Monroe 





we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments 
who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have, on great considera- 
tion and on just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other man- 
ner their destiny, by any European 
power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States. 

Our policy in regard to Europe, which 
was adopted at an early stage of the 
wars which have so long agitated that 
quarter of the globe, nevertheless re- 
mains the same, which is, not to inter- 
fere in the internal concerns of any of 








in South America. Those trouble spots are 
appearing at this time. Out of them can 
come war—war not in Europe, but in this 


Monroe Doctrine—Basic Policy 


its powers; to consider the government 
de facto as the legitimate government 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations 
with it, and to preserve those relations 
by a frank, firm, and manly policy, 
meeting in all instances the just claims 
of every power, submitting to injuries | 
from none. But in regard to those con- 
tinents circumstances are eminently 
and conspicuously different. It is im- 
possible that the allied powers should 
extend their political system to any por- | 
tion of either continent without en- | 
dangering our peace and happiness; | 
nor can anyone believe that our south- | 
ern brethren, if left to themselves, | 
would adopt it on their own accord. 

It is equally impossible, therefore, that 
we should behold such interposition in 
any form with indifference. 


Congress now is reasserting and 
broadening the Monroe Doctrine. In 
resolutions passed by both the House 
and Senate the principle is accepted 
that other hemisphere nations will con- 
sult in the problem of enforcement. | 
Congress is saying: 
Resolved by 
the Senate and 
House of Rep- 
resentatives of 
the United 
Statesof Amer- | 
ica in Congress | 
assembled, 
(1) Thatthe | 
United States | 
would not rec- 
ognize any | 
transfer, and 
would not 
quiesce in any 
attempt to 
transfer, any 
geographic re- 
gion of this Hemisphere from one non- 
American power to another non-Amer- | 
ican power; and | 
(2) That if such transfer or attempt | 
to transfer should appear likely, the 
United States shall, in addition to other 
measures, immediately consult with the 
other American republics to determine 
upon steps which should be taken to 
safeguard their common interests. | 


ac- 





—Harris & Ewing 
Senator Pittman 








and war to enforce a doctrine 
that has not been seriously challenged, 
until now, for 117 years. 


hemisphere 
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Toward Business Amity: 
Latest New Deal Trend 


Defense Program Brings Relaxation of Restraints 
Under Administrative Rulings and Antitrust Laws 


Co-operative spirit exemplified 
by a White House decision 
to remove arms profit ceiling 


Under urgencies of the defense program, 
subtle changes are creeping into the New 
Deal which promise to remove many of the 
governmental restraints objectionable to 
business. Businessmen have long com- 
plained that Administration and 
agencies have unwisely restricted legiti- 
mate operations. Today they are receiving 
a hearing and getting action from Congress 
and administrative bodies. 

Most tangible indication of this new 
government attitude is the decision made 
at a White House conference to remove 
profit limitations on defense contracts. In 
the Vinson-Trammel Act, profits on air- 
craft and naval ships were limited respec- 
tively to 10 and 12 per cent. The Navy 
Act, recently adopted, lowered the profit 
ceiling on aircraft and naval orders placed 
through competitive bidding to 8 per cent. 
Contracts negotiated on a fixed-fee basis 
were to limit fees to 7 per cent of costs. 

New Dealers were persuaded that profit 
limitations, instead of reducing govern- 


laws 





Harris & Ewing 


DANIEL TOBIN 
A number of walkouts avoided 
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ment expenses, might in fact increase them 
and at the same time place a premium on 
inefficient production. When profits are 
limited to a percentage of costs, it was ex- 
plained, business is given an incentive to 
increase those costs on the theory that 7 
per cent of $1,000,000 is more than 7 per 
cent of $500,000. When profits are not 
limited, however, business is encouraged to 
reduce costs and industrial experience is 
that efficient production often follows. 

Another reason for the decision to re- 
move limits on profits is found in the fact 
that defense orders must be filled by large 
numbers of sub-contractors. Many special 
instruments are required for airplanes and 
warships. Because of the profit ceiling on 
defense orders, instrument makers, already 
working on private orders, were uninter- 
ested in government orders. 

The proposed excess profits tax is ex- 
pected to prevent undue profiteering on 
national defense. Here, again, business is 
being consulted regarding details. 


A New Amortization Program 

Agreement to permit companies that 
expand their plants for production of war 
materials to write off cost in five years, 
instead of 10 years, presents another indi- 
cation of the Government’s new willing- 
ness to listen to businessmen. The fact is 
that, in devising the new amortization 
program, federal administrators consulted 
leaders in industry. Effect of this program 
will be to permit private business to re- 
cover defense expenses through the pro- 
ceeds of defense orders. 

A further indication of the new Govern- 
ment-business co-operation is found in a 
new program now forming to ease the rigid 
requirements of antitrust laws where they 
interfere with defense orders. The under- 
standing is that the Department of Justice 
will not prosecute technical antitrust vio- 
lations in cases where industries are certi- 
fied by the Defense Commission to be co- 
operating with the defense program. 

Only where Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold finds an obvious con- 
spiracy to gouge the Government will pros- 
ecutions be Jaunched. With this under- 
standing, businessmen can proceed to 
discuss prices and perhaps allocate pro- 
duction to speed defense orders. 





Harris & Ewing 


THURMAN W. ARNOLD 
Prosecutions for the obvious 


The Government also is adopting a new 
attitude toward strikes, and in effect is 
imposing a system of compulsory media- 
tion. Both CIO and AFL unions are co- 
operating with the Government in this 
program and a number of threatened walk- 
outs in key industries already have been 
avoided. Some credit for this program 
doubtless is due to AFL Leader Dan Tobin, 
a presidential assistant. The program con- 
trasts with the hands-off attitude that pre- 
vailed during the 1937 wave of sit-down 
strikes. 

Government administrators lately have 
demonstrated a willingness even to act 
upon suggestions of security dealers and 
holding companies. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission recently agreed 
with investment bankers to amend _ the 
Securities Act in order to shorten the 20- 
day waiting period now required between 
the time a securities issue is registered and 
the time it can be offered to the public. 
This restriction will be waived, if Congress 
consents, for companies with whose fi- 
nancial condition SEC already is familiar. 
SEC also has adopted new rules govern- 
ing utility holding company transactions 
that are expected to eliminate 70 per cent 
of the time-consuming and expensive pub- 
lic hearings now required for all financial 
transactions. 

Other indications of the Government’s 
disposition to co-operate with business are 
found in administrative rulings easing 
rigidities of the Wage-Hour Law and a pro- 
vision in the Navy Act to permit the pres- 
ident to suspend operation of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, which requires a 40-hour work 
week on government orders. 
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MR. WILLKIE’S FLYING START 


Younger Leaders at Helm as G.O.P. Closes Ranks for Campaign 


Appeal to anti-New Dealers 
among Democrats expected 
to be an important asset 


The hottest presidential campaign the 
country has seen since 1928 rapidly is get- 
ting under way. 

On paper it looks difficult for the Re- 
publicans to win, yet there is in the G.O.P. 
an exuberance not seen in 12 years. Among 
Democrats at Chicago, once the surface is 
scratched, there is a corresponding gloom. 
These psychological attitudes are based, 
not on registration figures or past perform- 
ances, but on new conditions arising from 
the nomination of Wendell Willkie; condi- 
tions that place the two parties on a more 
even basis at the campaign’s start than 
has existed in many years. 

It is still easy to total the electoral vote 
of the solid South and Western States with 
strong Democratic tendencies, like Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Nevada, and conclude that the Demo- 
crats need only New York and one other 
moderate-sized State to win. From these 
statistics, reasonable people argue that the 
Democrats cannot be beaten, that the 
Roosevelt influence has not sunk so low 
that he cannot carry New York and one 
other State, or the equivalent among States 
in the doubtful column. Political experts 
know that these arguments, when applied 
to a party which four years ago swept the 
entire nation, except Maine and Vermont, 
cannot lightly be brushed aside. 

But these experts also realize it would 
be just as fallacious to ignore the appeal 
of Mr. Willkie to anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats. Evidences of this appeal are too 
strong to be overlooked. They appear in 
conversations among Democratic politi- 
cians, among movie audiences in Demo- 
cratic wards and in the Gallup poll. An 
example of this feeling is found in Texas, 
where the “Nominate Willkie Democrats” 
have been formed. This group urges that 
the nomination of Mr. Willkie be made 
unanimous. 

New Dealers have been counting heav- 
ily on the prospect that Mr. Willkie, no 
politician, may make some terrible blun- 
der that would throw the election. To date 
they have been disappointed. 

What G.O.P. leaders view as the first 
outstanding example of Mr. Willkie’s po- 
litical shrewdness was his acceptance of 
provisions of the Hatch Bill, limiting cam- 
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paign contributions to $5,000, before it 
passed Congress. Mr. Willkie knew that he 
can get all the campaign money he needs 
without taking more than $5,000 from any 
individual and without incurring obliga- 
tions to heavy contributors. 

The significance of this action can be 
understood only when the Republican rec- 
ord of 1936 is considered. In that year, 17 
wealthy citizens contributed $1,377,278 to 
the Landon campaign. The du Pont fam- 
ily gave $416,720; the Pew family, $364,- 
702. Together these families this year can 
contribute only $85,000. Mr. Willkie thus 





—Wide World : 


Mr. Willkie buys books 


These are the five books Wendell Willkie bought 
in Washington before leaving for a Colorado 
vacation: “The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter,” “Too 
Big,” “The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes,” “Margaret Fuller—Whetstone of Gen- 
ius,” and “Capitalism, the Creator.” 


side-stepped beforehand the issue of his 
financial support. 

A second indication that Mr. Willkie is 
no Tony Galento at the political game is 
seen in the way in which he organized his 
campaign. In the 10 days between his 
nomination and departure for a vacation 
in Colorado he had set up a smoothly op- 
erating political machine. Selection of 
Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
House Minority Leader, as national chair- 
man is accepted as a shrewd political move. 
Just as Senator Charles L. McNary was 
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placed on the ticket to appeal to the 
Northwest and to Midwestern farmers, so 
Representative Martin was selected to 
bring the Willkie campaign under direc- 
tion of a practical politician and to give 
notice to Republican Congressmen that 
Mr. Willkie will cooperate with them. 

Representative Martin is not likely to 
make mistakes. In a poll of Washington 
correspondents some months ago, he was 
rated the ablest member of the House. 
And he is experienced. In 1936 he was 
Eastern manager for Alf Landon and in 
1938 was chairman of the victorious con- 
gressional campaign committee. He is, in 
fact, the nearest thing to Jim Farley in 
the Republican Party. 

At the same time, Mr. Willkie moved to 
achieve party unity by appeasing dissident 
factions. By making John Hamilton exec- 
utive director of the National Committee 
at the same $25,000 salary he received as 
chairman, both Mr. Hamilton and _ his 
friends were satisfied. Representative Mar- 
tin will serve without salary. 

Equally important is the accord devel- 
oped between Mr. Willkie and the defeat- 
ed aspirants for the nomination. On his 
campaign advisory committee are David 
S. Ingalls, Taft manager; Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick Simms, Dewey co-manager; 
Howard Lawrence, Vandenberg manager; 
Roger Straus, a Dewey man, and Miss 
S.M.R. O’Hara, a Pennsylvania supporter 
of Governor James. In 10 days, Mr. Will- 
kie organized elements as discordant as 
ever left any convention, except the Dem- 
ocratic slug-fest of 1924, into a smooth 
party organization. 

The only people left in the cold are 
Old Guard leaders—Joseph N. Pew, Jr., 
and Joseph R. Grundy of Pennsylvania, 
Robert Lucas of Kentucky, James E, Wat- 
son of Indiana. In their places he sub- 
stituted new and younger leaders—Gov- 
ernor Stassen of Minnesota, Samuel F. 
Pryor of Connecticut, Frank Horton of 
Wyoming, Charles Halleck of Indiana, 
Bruce Barton of New York, Governor Carr 
of Colorado. This action, too, is expected 
to infuse new vigor and abler leadership 
in Republican ranks. 

Of great importance will be the Willkie 
machinery for organizing anti-New Deal 
Democrats into independent clubs. This 
work wili be done by Oren Root, Jr., and 
Russell Davenport, Willkie-before-Phila- 
delphia men. They will make a real at- 
tempt to expand Democratic support. 
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The democracies are no longer completely dominant 
on the sea. Division of the world’s naval strengths into 
a democratic fleet and a Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis fleet 
shows that now there is an approximate balance of naval 
power between the two. Weighted index figures reveal 
that the strength of Britain and the United States is 
225, compared with a relative naval strength of 208 for 
Italy, Germany and Japan combined. 

How the scales finally will tip depends upon the ulti- 


mate fate of the French fleet, and upon a complete 
alignment of the Axis fleets, and of the democratic fleets. 
Here, as the Pictogram shows, are the stable factors 
in a fluid situation: 
In terms of figures used by President Roosevelt, the 
present strength of the United States fleet is measured 
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at 100. Britain had the same ranking before her seizure 
of part of the French fleet. When it was intact, the French 
fleet was half as strong, with an index measure of 50. 
With Britain getting control of about half of the French 
fleet, raising her index number to 125 as shown on the 
Pictogram, the total democratic strength is 225. 

On the same comparative basis, Germany’s strength 
before the break-up of the French fleet was put at 33, 
Italy’s at 50 and Japan’s at 100. If Hitler, in turn, has 
control of the other half of the French fleet, the total 
naval strength of the Axis powers is 208. 

A big question-mark, of course, is the disposition of 
the French Navy. In May, 1940, the French fleet in- 
cluded seven battleships (plus four under construction) , 
more than 80 lighter surface vessels and more than 70 
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submarines. Britain already has claimed most of the 
battleships, but the exact fate of others is still unknown. 
With the former balance of power upset by the break- 
up of the French fleet, by the threat to the British fleet 
and by the possible addition of the Japanese fleet to 
German and Italian sea power, the United States is 
building for the future at a breakneck speed. 
Recognizing the possibility that the British as well as 
the French fleet may fall into the hands of the Axis pow- 
ers, President Roosevelt, in last week’s message to Con- 


gress, repeated his pledge to build up the United States 
Navy “to meet any possible combination of hostile naval 
powers.” The same day the Senate voted for the greatest 
Navy in world history, approving without a dissenting 
vote the $4,600,000,000 authorization measure that will 
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give the nation a “two-ocean” Navy by 1947. The bill 
will increase the present authorized strength by 70 per 
cent and, with projected construction, will more than 
double the existing Navy. 

Under this new program, the United States in 1947 
will have 701 warships (including 35 battleships) in ac- 
tive service, in comparison with 369 now on the sea. 

These 35 battleships will be a greater dreadnought force 
than that of all present foreign navies, including Britain, 
lumped together. Other powers, however, have additional 
battleships building or projected, which will nearly dou- 
ble their existing battle fleets. Thus, when completed, the 
American dreadnought force will about equal the planned 
battleship fleets of Japan, Germany, Italy and France, 
excluding French ships taken over by the British. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govermn- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 








More damage can be done to the American indus- 
trial machine by ill-administered taxes at a time of 
feverish upbuilding of our national defense than by all 
the fifth column sabotage America could ever ex- 
perience. 

To lay ill-conceived taxes on the economic struc- 
ture may bring demoralization and economic chaos. 

Let us, at the outset, agree that some form of ex- 
cess profits taxes must be levied, not merely to prevent 
unjust enrichment out of the war boom, but really to 
provide the actual funds needed to get our fiscal sys- 
tem on a sound basis. 

There should be no qualms about paying taxes on 
profits, yes, painful taxes. But there is such a thing 
as being penny-wise and pound foolish. The objective 
of any tax system should be to pile up tax receipts and 
nothing should be done which will cause factories to 
be stagnated and unemployment to ificrease. 

The Congress, as soon as the Democratic conven- 
tion is over, will begin consideration of an excess 
profits law. We had considerable experience with this 
type of legislation during the last war and we made 
several revisions during the course of the three years 
from 1917 to 1920. Later we had excessive litigation 
and abnormalities resulted which did not a little to 
pave the way for the extravagances of the ’20’s. 

For once business is put on notice that it might as 
well spend foolishly because there will be relatively 
little profits anyway—and most expenses are usually 
deductible for tax purposes—the way is opened to 
speculative expansion on the one hand or to an impair- 
ment of incentive on the other. 


NORMAL BUSINESS We are entering a period of huge 
NEED NOT BE and unprecedented business vol- 
DEMORALIZED ume. Money and business trans- 
actions will reach probably the 

highest turnover in our history. A well-considered tax 
law will do much to prevent an eventual collapse, but 
it will do more to prevent confusion and disorganiza- 
tion at the very time when the economic machinery 
should be kept well oiled and functioning smoothly. 
Congress has before it already some tentative pro- 
posals for excess profits legislation. The mere pros- 
pect that such a law is to be enacted has caused in the 
last fortnight a sudden stoppage of planning here and 
there apart from the new defense industries. For the 
new law is not merely to affect armament but every- 


PENALTY OR PROFIT TAXES? | 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 





thing and everybody. Normal business operations‘ 
are to suffer the heaviest tax drain. The announced 
purpose—to keep down war profits—is transparently 
an excuse. We need not quarrel, however, with any 
objective which seeks to get money to pay for arma- 
ment. Our only concern should be to pile up a huge 
volume of tax receipts and yet keep normal business 
from being demoralized. 


TO BE EQUITABLE, 
NEW LAW MUST 
BE FLEXIBLE 


Embodied in the present propos. 
al are two principles. One is that 
a company should be allowed a 
tax credit based on eight per cent 
of its invested capital. If it has invested $100,000, 
then the first $8,000 out of its profits is exempted from 
taxation. Thus, if a company earns $70,000, then it 
would pay excess profits taxes on a graduated scale 
of percentages on the $62,000 and this, of course, is in 
addition to the customary corporation taxes. j 
Now there are some businesses, mostly service com- * 





panies, in which the item of capital is small but the 
pay roll is extensive. An automobile distributor, for 
instance, might use very little capital in his business 
because nowadays, through the banks and finance © 
companies, most of the capital is furnished currently. 
Yet such a businessman might pay an abnormally 
high tax just because his operations are not of the 
type that need much invested capital. 

Recognizing this difficulty, the sponsors of the new 
legislation have drafted an alternative provision which 
the taxpayer may select. It allows a base to be con- 
structed out of the average of earnings of the last three 
years prior to the passage of the law. Then a graduat- 
ed scale of tax rates is imposed on top of such a base. § 

This has its serious disadvantages, too. Some busi- 
nesses have been climbing up the hill these past three 
years and perhaps have had only one good year—the 
third one. Hence the average would become low, in-| 
deed, and yet if next year were a profitable year, this) 
same business which perhaps had contracted a heavy| 
debt in order to get the needed capital to get started, | 
would find itself unable, on account of big tax pay-| 
ments, to meet the annual installments on its debt and 
might go bankrupt as a consequence. 

Similarly, we must encourage at once the setting 
aside of big reserves and surpluses to take care of the 
deflation which may follow the sudden ending of! 
the armament boom, 
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“l wholly disapprove of what you say but will ; 
defend to the death your right to say it." 


VOLTAIRE 
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| CAPITAL VITAL 


Congress can avoid dangers in writing excess profits law by giving wider 
discretionary powers to the Internal Revenue Bureau—ill-considered legislation * 
may wreak havoc with normal business and bring on more unemployment. 


It would seem desirable for us to establish at this 
time certain fundamental principles so as to deal with 
as many of these hardships as possible before and not 
after they occur: 

1. Wherever “invested capital” brings about an ab- 
normality, the Bureau of Internal Revenue should 
have wide discretionary powers to construct a capi- 
talization for each business which will compare equi- 
tably with practices in the industry cr trade affected. 

2. The law should be so written that discretionary 
power in the Internal Revenue Bureau is not hedged 
in by such restrictions as to nullify the general purpose 
of permitting tax settlements that bring in substantial 
receipts and do not break down going concerns. 

3. There must be no rule which permits discrimina- 
tion as between competitors. In many businesses cur- 
rent sums spent for development are just as much 
capital invested as if they had been converted into 
stocks or bonds or notes. Each successful business has 
had its own method of getting to a profit basis. 

4. Excess profits taxes should not be applied to un- 
incorporated businesses or individuals. The high sur- 
tax rates already take care of any excessive earnings 
by individuals. Indeed, if anything, the surtax rates 
should be graduated downward so as to provide an 
incentive for reinvestment of funds by individuals. 

It is true excess profits taxes, applied to individuals, 
might gather some revenue that would otherwise be 
missed in the tax collection process, but the damage to 
the economic system, such as to retail businesses, and 
to individual incentive would be so great as to destroy 
initiative and break down the business momentum 
we have been acquiring in the last few months. 

FREE FLOW OF What we must bear in mind is 
that our unemployment may 
TO OUR ECONOMY now be absorbed if we are care- 

ful to give the profit and loss 
system a chance. Critics of the capitalistic system 
cannot have their cake and eat it. They cannot, on 
the one hand, justly condemn the system as having 
failed, when, as a matter of fact, during the last quar- 
ter of a century the radicals have done more to sabo- 
tage the system and to prevent it from functioning 
than if we had introduced a completely reorganized 
economy in the first place. 

It is one thing to establish a new plan when the 
slate is wiped clean, and it is another to inflict attacks 


here and there which frustrate the free flow of capital 
and produce unemployment and then cry out that the 
capitalistic economy is a failure. 


BUSINESSMEN 
READY TO PAY 
HIGH TAXES 


The principal sin of the New 
Deal has been its willingness to 
perform surgical operations on 
the capitalistic system, while, at 
the same time, providing no incentive to investment 
of idle funds or to the reemployment of idle workers. 

An excess profits tax law is a surgical operation 
on the profit system as a whole. Businessmen are 
already hesitating today. Many of them have put ex- 
pansion plans aside to wait and see what kind of an 
excess profits law is written. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that Congress begin at once to 
write a law that will encourage industry and will ena- 
ble us to attain maximum production at the earliest 
possible moment consistent with defense needs. 

The decision to eliminate the limit on profits in de- 
fense companies making defense weapons was a wise 
one. For it is difficult to tell where the bulge in busi- 
ness volume will wind up. Armament building is a 
most pervasive sort of stimulus and really reaches in- 
to almost every type of economic operation. Likewise, 
it is unfair to ask the very companies which are taking 
capital risks of colossal proportions in getting war 
plants started to limit their profits, and at the same 
time cut down the opportunity of paying the investors 
back through substantial earnings in a relatively short 
time. There is also the risk that at any time a change 
in the international situation may cause a modification 
of the plans and bring severe losses to the investors. 

Businessmen everywhere are ready to pay high 
taxes. They concede the need for huge revenue totals 
to meet our armament bill. They want to pay taxes 
that are levied equitably. But they want the laws so 
written that the Bureau of Internal Revenue on getting 
all the facts and circumstances can adjust taxes on a 
basis fair as between competitors, fair as between in- 
vestors and the government, and fair as between citi- 
zens who have the capacity to pay and those who can- 
not contribute much out of their wages and earnings 
to the common defense. 

If ever there was a time for organized democracy to 
show its capacity to govern, it is today when the tax- 
ing power is wielded by a free legislature in a country 
of free enterprise and free competition. 
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A WHITE HOUSE JIGSAW PUZZLE 


Politics Dominant in Seeming Jumble of Presidential Problems 


Sleuths of press baffled 
up to the last minute 
on third-term mystery 


The President’s week, these days, looks 
like a jigsaw puzzle. At first glance the 
pieces seem incomprehensibly mixed. Such 
subjects as national defense, politics, la- 
bor, personnel, refugee problems, wages 
and hours, fleet maneuvers, congressional 
bills, relief, taxes, social security, housing, 
airplane construction and strikes seem 
jumbled together haphazardly on_ the 
White House work-bench. Viewed from 
afar, however, they merge into a pattern. 
The dominant figure in last week’s pattern 
was politics. 

In Franklin Roosevelt’s head the third- 
term mystery remained embedded, its 
answer hidden from everybody except 
Postmaster General Farley—right up to 
the opening of the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago. No amount of 
prying could produce a glimpse of the 
secret that has remained hidden for so 
many months, years. 

Not that reporters didn’t try, in wild, 
last-minute efforts. At Friday’s press gath- 
ering, they took advantage of their next- 
to-last chance to get the answer, smothered 
the President with questions. Mr. Roose- 
velt responded with only one hint: he 
was not going to Chicago. 


Future of ‘Dunce Cap Club’ 


Then correspondents who have been re- 
peatedly rebuffed on the third-term issue 
asked the President to dissolve the “Dunce 
Cap Club.” About two years ago, when a 
reporter first asked the Chief Executive 
about his third-term plans, Mr. Roosevelt 
pedagoguishly ordered him to don a dunce 
cap, and stand in the corner (a rather im- 
possible feat in the President’s oval office) . 
From time to time since then Mr. Roose- 
velt has assigned others to the same dis- 
grace. 

At Friday’s meeting, one newsman an- 
nounced that members of the club, now 
showing considerable numerical strength, 
planned to meet in Chicago to disband the 
organization, and were wondering whether 
F. D. R. might send them a message on the 
occasion. The President seemed to be 
stumped by the question; so he replied that 
he would have to look over the member- 
ship list first. 

Other subtle, roundabout methods had 
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been used earlier in the week. For example, 
at Tuesday’s half-hour conference, the 
Chief Executive was reminded that jovial 
Brig Gen. Edwin M. Watson, White House 
secretary, had bet $300 against $200 with 
lanky John Cudahy, Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, that Mr. Roosevelt would be re- 
nominated and re-elected. The attempt 
was fruitless. Whoever wins, the money 
will fall into good hands, replied the Presi- 
dent. Such sidestepping, parrying, con- 
tinued for 20 minutes. 

From week's beginning, at Hyde Park, 


Harris Ewing j 
ADMIRAL RICHARDSON 
An unheralded flight 


to week’s ending, at Washington, the pos- 
sibility of a third-term announcement was 
the chief cause for excitement; the trip be- 
tween the Hudson and the Potomac, how- 
ever, caused a little flurry in itself. Shortly 
after the celebrated three-hour conference 
with Mr. Farley, President Roosevelt 
boarded his train for the Capital. Only a 
few hours after the presidential car had 
passed over the main-line roadbed at 
Stanton, Del., a trackwalker discovered 
that spikes had been removed from the 
rail. Soon state police, railroad detectives 
and then White House Secret Service men 
began to investigate what they called “ma- 
licious tampering.” The sabotage attempt 
remained a mystery. 

Prominent among the White House call- 


ers during the week was Admiral James O. 
Richardson, Commander in Chief of the 
Fleet, who arrived from Hawaii after an 
unheralded flight. The Admiral saw Mr. 
Roosevelt twice, once at a 90-minute 
luncheon. Said the tanned Admiral on 
leaving the White House: “Most of the 
ships of the fleet are in Pearl Harbor for 
routine upkeep, and this seemed the best 
time to come here to talk about routine 
fleet matters.” 

Others to pull up a chair by the Presi- 
dent’s desk were Mayor La Guardia of 
New York, who discussed the part the 
cities of the country are to play in national 
preparedness, and announced that a pro- 
gram “will come out pretty soon”; Re- 
publicans Henry Stimson and Frank Knox, 
who called to take the oath of office as 
Secretary of War and of the Navy, re- 
spectively (both made several visits, as 
a matter of fact); Daniel J. Tobin, of the 
AFL, who visited the President three times 
during the week to talk over labor prob- 
lems in the defense program and his future 
job as Mr. Roosevelt’s fifth administrative 
assistant. Mr. Tobin told the President he 
would like to wait until after the conven- 
tion before taking office, since, as a dele- 
gate, he did not wish to be tagged as a | 
representative of the White House. 


A Nocturnal Greeting 

One visitor made an unscheduled call in 
the night, at the White House proper, not 
at the Executive Office. That was Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly of Chicago. The next day 
White House Secretary Steve Early de- 
nied the brief conference carried any po- 
litical implications. “Mr. Kelly came to 
the White House to see Secretary Hopkins 
about relief matters. After the conference, 
the Secretary of Commerce took him in 
to shake hands with the President. And 
that’s all there was to it.” 

The President named William D. Sim- 
mons, 15 years in the Secret Service, as 
chief usher in the Executive Offices, to 
succeed the late Pat McKenna. 

The big legislative event of the week 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s special message to 
Congress asking for a supplemental 
$4,848,171,957 defense program, in which 
he stated that “we will not send our men 
to take part in European wars.” When he 
was asked whether “men” included all 
branches of military service, the President 
answered that his English was as good as 
that of anybody else. 
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THE ROTO SECTION ATTRACTS 81% OF THE WOMEN READERS 


Roto Gets Readership Second Only to Page One 
Because There’s Something for Everybody in Roto Sections 


When Your ADVERTISING appears in news- 
paper rotogravure picture sections, you are sure 
it's in the spotlight—exposed to the maximum 
number of potential customer-readers of adver- 
tising pages. A continual check of newspaper 
reader habits, conducted under the well-known 
Gallup method, conclusively proves newspaper 


rotogravure picture sections’ reader traffic 
averages second only to page one in volume.* 
That's why we say: Count the Readers Per Dollar 
Instead of the Lines Per Dollar—Then You'll Go 
Roto, Too! 

In addition to getting more readers per dollar, 
rotogravure advertising offers an exclusive plus 


*Based on a continual analysis of reader traffic in 21 different papers in 17 key cities. 


THE NATIONALLY-ACCEPTED ROTOGRAVURE PAPERS 


Manufactured by 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 — Neenah, Wisconsin 


New York, 122 E. 42nd Street 


Les Angeles, 510 W. Sixth Street 


ect 


Chicago, 8 S. Michigan Avenue 


ROTO PICTURES LIKE THESE ATTRACT 80% MEN READERS 


value. Your advertising in rotogravure becomes 
part of the quality atmosphere which is charac- 
teristic of this unsurpassed medium, and benefits 
accordingly . . . You can cover better than one 
out of every two homes in the nation with roto- 
gravure sections, or you can use roto’s tremendous 
appeal to increase sales in a single city or zone. 

For more informotion, write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. We maintain a service, research 
and statistical department for the convenience 
of advertisers and publishers. There is no charge 
for our service. 





Proof of the Power of ROTO 


Write Kimberly-Clark for free 
book on 


GALLUP Method 


proves effectiveness 


ROTO 


rotogravure adver- 
tising. It presents the findings of 
Gallup Method surveys, and 
other valuable information for 


advertisers and publishers. 
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THIS IS THE STORY 
OF A DAM 


And it is also the story of 
what American industry has 
accomplished. Government 
can say: “Build a dam.” 
But industry must be able to 
say: “Here are the machines, 
tools and materials.” 


1— (left) Once desert was master... . 
2—/(above) . . . and floods endangered 


4—T hen workers 
began to arrive. 5—And then machinery be- 
gan to cut and scoop. 





3—Then men said “let us select the right site, 


build a dam, enrich the desert and stop the 6—And then mile-long 
flood.” conveyors were built 


across plains and 
Photos—Bureau of Reclamation mountains. 


Continued on last rotogravure page 
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Gonc TO PRODUCE a new circular, brochure or catalog? 
Then consider the extraordinary reader-intorest in rotogra- 
vure, as demonstrated by the millions and millions of readers 
who regularly are attracted to the newspaper rotogravure sec- 
tion every week. Add the appeal of rotogravure to your direct 
mail advertising. You'll get more than reader interest! For, in 


addition, rotogravure creates a quality atmosphere all its own 
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More Attractive Printing 

Means More Readers — 
More Readers 

Mean More Sales — 


—an atmosphere that definitely helps to drive home the 


message you want consumers to get concerning the quality 
of your product....If you need help in preparing material 
for rotogravure, call in a Kimberly-Clark rotogravure man. 
There is no charge for our cooperation, which is available 
to you at each of our offices. If you prefer, write for advice 


and samples of these famous rotogravure papers: 





Remember, paper plays a vitally important part in the effectiveness of rotogravure —choose it carefully ! 


Compare the nationally-accepted rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 


above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 


as ~ Kimberly 


~Clark Corporation: 


es ina 1872 —Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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Industry said: “Present 
your problem. It will be 
solved.” 


8—And the railroads brought maiitie: designed ma- 
chines across the continent. 


7—Then massive tunnels of concrete and steel were 
built by men in industry. Men were dwarfed by their 
own ideas. 


9—Millions of feet of concrete 
now began to take shape. 
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12 (above) 
Now wa- 
ter is 
chan- 


neled. . . 


130 (ri 
10—And specially designed gen- 11—And then the dam_ was . = 


erators arrived to make finished. And men in shops earth 
power from water. and offices throughout the yields 
nation made blueprints into food. 
workprints. 
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* * * Dual-Control Driving can be 
done with a single set of controls, 
but it led to trouble for a Southern 
couple recently. Hubby was cus- 
todian of the clutch and his wife 
took over the steering problem. 
With John Barleycorn sitting be- 
tween them, their team-work left 
much to be desired. At least, so 
said the Judge. 
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NEW SENSATION 


was experienced by a Woodville, 
N.C., Service Station operator when 
a customer came out of a cloud to 
buy gasoline. The airplane pilot, 
his fuel tank empty, three-pointed 
on a dirt road beside the station and 
said “Fill ’er up!” Are we coming 
to the day when every roadside 
service station will be dated unless 
it offers a complete line of propel- 
lers and parachutes with a windsock 
floating overhead? 


* * * “Shall I X-Ray Your Tires?” 
may soon be a commonplace at 
service stations. A large electrical 
manufacturer has developed a port- 
able fluoroscope machine that gazes 
right through rubber tires and 
shows up the 1001 things picked 
up from highways and imbedded in 
the casing. Next challenge to men 
of science is to invent a machine 
that will show a motorist (and you 
too, Senator) the number of hidden 
taxes in every gallon of gasoline. 


*** Patent Has Been Granted 
on a reflector which aids an auto- 
mobile driver approaching a turn to 





see other vehicles around the corner. 
As usual, a little foresight is better 
than hindsight. 


*** Assembly Line Production 
is familiar to everybody who knows 
automotive plants. But not every- 
one realizes that practically the 
same continuous chain of operation 
is normal practice in the petroleum 
industry. For greatest economy of 
effort, the oil goes from the well 
into field tanks, thence through 
pipe lines to tankers or direct to a 
refinery to be processed, then moves 
right out in trucks, barges or pipe 
lines to the point of sale, all in one 
even chain of activity. This integra- 
tion results in lower costs to the 
consumer. 


* * * Bottle Fell from a labora- 
tory shelf in 1904 and that’s why 
you have safety glass today. Ben- 
edictus, a French scientist, was 
amazed to note that although the 
bottle broke, no glass particles were 
scattered. He recalled that he had 
been using a solution of collodion 
in this bottle and that the solvent 
had evaporated, leaving a skin of 
cellulose nitrate on the walls of the 
glass container. A few days later, 
he read an account of an automo- 
bile accident in which a young 
woman had been seriously cut by 
flying glass. The two events con- 
nected themselves, and laminated 
safety glass was on its way to you. 


* ** Alphabetical Rewards are 
made by Connecticut to motorists 
with good driving records. Such he- 
roic drivers are granted plates bear- 
ing their own initials instead of nu- 
merals. Of course, a careful driver 
named Horatio O. Gribblesnifter 
would probably think twice before 
taking advantage of this privilege. 





*** When This Century Was 
Very Young, horse-drawn carriages 
used to average 1114 miles an hour 
in New York City’s midtown traf- 
fic. In 1940 the average automo- 
tive progress along the very same 
thoroughfares is but a bare six 
miles per hour. At that rate, Man- 
hattanites will probably be driving 
backwards in another forty years 
or so. And, no doubt, still wonder- 
ing in which direction to drive 
along a one-way street. 





EVOLUTION OF MOTOR HORNS 


has carried them out of the mere 
warning stage and into the realm of 
melody. Among other siren tunes, 
you may now select hunting calls, 
a bit of opera or “Here Comes the 
Bride” for special occasions. You 
can even be original and compose 
your own musical score. A manu- 
facturer will be glad to audition it. 
Don’t be surprised if Tin Pan Alley 
soon looks to the automobile world 
for smash hits. 


* * * 3000 Motorists Cast Ballots 
on high school driving courses in 
Columbus, O., and four out of five 
voted “yes.” One of our readers 
suggested that we call for opinions 
on this subject. It’s a good ques- 
tion. Should the youngster be 
taught the nuances of turning and 
parking, or should he be permitted 
to learn in the school of experience? 
Send your vote to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
and we'll publish the returns. 











___ Ihe Congress Meck 


A PAUSE FOR FENCE-MENDING 


Truce of a Week on Controversial Issues Is Tacitly Reached 


How future political 
activity is affected 
by Hatch Act changes 


With politics occupying congressional 
thoughts temporarily, the lawmakers will 
return to Washington July 22, but 
with an understanding that for another 
week nothing controversial shall be con- 
sidered. 

Additional defense appropriations, tax 
legislation, and numerous other matters of 
importance will be considered only by 
committees, if at all. Ahead lies a continua- 
tion of the session that apparently will be 
long, and the spirit of haste has disap- 
peared. 

The “gentlemen’s agreement” method of 
affording members an opportunity of a 
little rest, and perhaps a little personal 
political fence-mending, when pressing af- 
fairs of state have been accomplished, 
was exemplified in the House last Thurs- 
day. It had been planned to call up a reso- 
lution, reported that day by the Appropri- 
ations Committee, to appropriate $25,- 
000,000 as the first installment of a $65,- 
000,000 expansion of electric generating fa- 
cilities of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Suspension of Rules Blocked 
When Representative McLean (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, objected to a request for 
unanimous consent to take up this meas- 
ure, whose speedy passage had been urged 
by the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, it was suggested that Representa- 
tive Woodrum (Dem.), of Virginia, in 
charge of the resolution, ask the Speaker 
to recognize him to move a suspension of 
the rules to consider it. But Representa- 
tive Rayburn (Dem.), of Texas, Majority 
Floor Leader, who was presiding as Speak- 
er Pro Tempore, announced he would not 
give recognition for that purpose inas- 
much as he had told members anxious to 
leave Washington that nothing would be 
considered except by unanimous consent 
after the final vote on the Hatch Bill. Thus 
the TVA appropriation will be delayed 
until after the Democratic Convention. 
This appropriation is sought to permit 
start of a new storage and power dam 
above Knoxville, Tenn., installation of 
additional generators at two existing dams, 
and construction of another steam plant. 
National defense plants in the area of the 
TVA are taking on additional loads, and 
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it is estimated more power will be required 
before two more years have passed. The 
likelihood of this is increased by a step-up 
in production of aluminum by the Alumi- 
num Company of America to meet in- 


creased aircraft output, five tons of 
aluminum being required for each military 
plane. 


The short week before the recess for the 
Chicago convention saw considerable busi- 
ness transacted by both branches of Con- 
gress. 

The House passed the bill to amend the 
Hatch Act so as to extend its provisions 
to include state employes working on 
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Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE HOBBS 
From the first . . . a losing cause 


projects financed in whole or in major 
part by federal funds. Engineered by Rep- 
resentative Dempsey (Dem.) ,of New Mex- 
ico, this Senate-approved measure passed 
in the House by the lop-sided vote of 243 
to 122. 

Opponents fought bitterly, under the 
leadership of Representative Hobbs 
(Dem.), of Alabama, but realized from 
the first they were engaged in a losing 
cause. Representative Hobbs characterized 
the bill as “infamous” and asserted it 
would result in local political bosses say- 
ing who could and who could not vote, 
and for whom. 

Only slight differences marked the House 


measure from the form in which the Sen- 
ate approved it several months ago, and 
these were accepted by the Senate. The bill 
then was sent to President Roosevelt for 
his signature. 

Effective immediately after it has been 
approved, the new Hatch Bill will forbid 
political activity by federal and many 
state employes, limit campaign contribu- 
tions by any individual to a maximum of 
$5,000, prohibit expenditures by a political 
party beyond $3,000,000, and prohibit, as 
well, solicitation of advertising in a purely 
political publication. 

The Senate, after two days of debate, 
confirmed the nomination of Henry L. 
Stimson of New York to be Secretary of 
War, by a vote of 56 to 28, and the next 
day confirmed the nomination of Frank 
Knox to be Secretary of the Navy by a 
vote of 66 to 16. Critics assailed both as 
being inclined to intervention in the war in 
Europe: supporters pointed to their state- 
ments before Senate committees to estab- 
lish neither had any such bent. 


Naval Expansion Approved 

Without a roll call, the Senate passed a 
House bill authorizing a 70 per cent in- 
crease in naval ship strength and raising 
to 15,000 the number of airplanes author- 
ized for the Navy. The House accepted 
minor Senate changes in the measure and 
sent it to the President. 

Under the terms of this authorization 
bill, the Navy, by 1947, will have a total of 
701 vessels, almost double the number it 
had March 1, 1940, if full appropriations 
are granted to execute its terms. The naval 
ships provided in this latest authorization 
will cost an estimated $4,010,000,000, in- 
cluding armament and including facilities 
for their construction, and the planes will 
cost an estimated $600,000,000. 

Including previous appropriations and 
authorizations, and those which must be 
made in subsequent years to complete the 
program of ships and planes for which 
authority now exists, $9,660,000,000 will 
be spent on the Navy, besides the cost of 
maintenance, in the next six years. 

A resolution appropriating $40,000,000 
to start a revolving fund for war risk in- 
surance of ships, crews and cargoes was 
sent to the President. 

By insisting upon an amendment to the 
water pollution bill which the Senate pre- 
viously has refused, the House endangered 
enactment of that measure. 
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pepe Aes wants 
to see his country pre- 
pared to meet any emergency 
— and a strong nation needs 
strong railroads. 











The very size of the United 
States and the need for mass movement 
of men and supplies over long distances 
make railroads the foundation of national 
defense, as well as of our normal trans- 
portation system. Other forms of trans- 
port which ordinarily haul about one- 
third of our commerce supplement the 
railroads, but cannot take their place. 


So it’s sensible to ask, how is the nation’s 
No. 1 transportation set for doing its job? 


And a compact answer to that question is: 


In speed and operating efficiency the 
American railroads today are at the highest 
peak in their history. 


That’s a strong statement. Here are the 
facts— 


The average speed of freight trains today 
is 62 per cent higher than in 1920, at the 
close of the first World War period. To- 
day, each freight train actually performs 
more than twice as much transportation 
service as twenty years ago. 


Operating efficiency was tested and 
proved between August and October 
1939, when the railroads handled the big- 
gest increase in traffic ever recorded in so 
short a stretch of time—and handled it with 
such smoothness and skill that in the 
busiest week there was a daily average 
of 64,299 surplus freight cars in good 
order and ready for duty. 


All this didn’t just happen. Despite lean 
years railroads have recognized and met 
their obligation to keep fit. Heavier rails 
have been laid, better equipment has 
been developed, new terminal facilities 
have been installed, literally billions of 
dollars have been put into better and 
more efficient plant and equipment. 


In the operating end, new methods have 
been developed for hav- 
ing cars available for 
loading whenever and 
wherever freight is 
ready to move — and for 
sorting and speeding 
freight cars through 
classification yards at a 
rate as high as 1 car in 
every 12 seconds. 


And as an example of 


at 








how the railroads are equipping them- 
selves to handle increased traffic, consider 
this fact: In the first six months of 1940, 
they placed in service more new freight 
cars than in any like period in the past 
ten years. 


All of which shows that railroad men 
know their business—and are awake to 
their responsibilities. 


As an essential arm of national defense 
the railroads should be strengthened 
and supported by sound and impartial 
public transportation policies. 


* * + 
TRAVEL AMERICA — by Rail 


See your ticket agent about Grand Circle Tour! 
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lhe Question of the Week —— 





Should U.S. Buy Air and Naval Bases 
In This Hemisphere From Britain, France? 


Frederick L. Schuman 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS.; Professor of 
Government, Williams College, 
answers: 

To seize or purchase the positions of 
Hitler’s victims in the Western Hemisphere 
in the hope of thereby defending an iso- 
lated America is to respect the folly of 
speeding up national armaments for the 
defense of an isolated America. 

If British sea power in the Atlantic is 
broken, no arms or outposts in the control 
of the United States can save Latin Amer- 
ica from Fascist domination or afford se- 
curity to this republic. If it is not broken, 
the United States will have no need for 
further arms or outposts. 

America’s danger calls for collaboration 
between Britain and the United States and 
Latin America for common defense of all 
the shores of each. If Americans are un- 
willing to assume their task, they would 
do well to abandon everything outside of 
the forty-eight States to the Fascist powers 
and take the consequences. 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations, Finance and 
Agriculture, 
answers: 
I am in favor of the United States ac- 
quiring such naval and air bases as are 
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| With America arming rapidly in 
the face of rejection of the Monroe 

Doctrine by Hitler and of other war 

dangers, the question of acquiring 
| adequate air and naval bases for 
| the United States in this hemi- 
| sphere assumes paramount im- 
| portance in the defense program. 
| To obtain an authoritative cross- 
| section of opinion on suggestions 

that we acquire such bases, The 


United States News asked out- | 
standing Senators, Representatives | 
and others this question: 

Should the United States 
open negotiations with Britain 
and France to acquire by pur- 
chase any needed air and 
naval basesin this hemisphere? 

Answers are presented here. Others 
will be published in the issue of 
July 26. 








needed for national defense. I think the 
program outlined some time ago by 
Colonel Lindbergh is very sound. Bases 
in Newfoundland, Bermuda and one in 
British, Dutch or French Guiana should 
be included by all means. 


Rep. C. W. Darden 


(Dem.), Virginia; Member, House Committee 
on Naval Affairs; With French Army, 1916- 
17, and U.S. Marine Corps Air Service, 
1918-19, 


answers: 

I believe negotiations to purchase from 
England and France islands in the Carib- 
bean unwise. The desperate situation in 
Europe would not permit a transaction on 
a free and open basis. We need only con- 
cern ourselves with preventing transfer of 
the islands to any power not in the western 
world. 

In concert with other American repub- 
lics, this point of view can, I believe, be 
made to prevail. If not, then it can be 
sustained by direct application of naval 
power. 


Rep. Francis Case 


(Rep.), South Dakota; Member, House 
Committee on Appropriations, 


answers: 

Immediately. During the special session 
last fall, I prepared a bill proposing that 
the United States open such negotiations 
and that the Congress be informed as to 
the possibility of paying for the bases not 
only by credits on defaulted debts, but also 
by taking gold from the stabilization fund. 
February 28, 1940, during the debate on 
appropriations for the Panama Canal, I 
introduced the bill as H. Con. Res. 49. 


We need the bases; they need the gold. 
Peace will not come to the world until a 
way is found for the world to trade. 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colorado; Member, Senate Commit- 
tees on Finance, Interstate Commerce and 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 

Negotiations should be opened without 
delay with European powers to purchase 
needed air and naval bases in this hemi- 
sphere if they are essential and not other- 
wise. I sincerely hope this nation does not 
develop a natural aspiration complex also. 


Senator Lundeen 


(Farmer-Labor), Minnesota; Member, Senate 
Committees on Military Affairs, and 
Territories and Insular Affairs, 


answers: 

Yes. I believe in acquiring all the is- 
lands on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
belonging to any European or South Amer- 
ican nation. If we are to defend this hem- 
isphere, we must fortify every island with- 
in 2,000 miles of the Panama Canal in any 
direction. Then any enemy so foolhardy 
as to attack us could be annihilated before 
he set foot on this continent. 


Rep. Louis Ludlow 


(Dem.), Indiana; Chairman, House Subcom- 
mittee on Treasury and Post Office 
Appropriations, 

answers: 

If air and naval bases in the Western 
Hemisphere could be purchased peaceably 
from Britain and France without danger 
of international complications by allowing 
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The Question of the Week 





them a credit on the debt they owe us, I 
would be highly favorable to the proposi- 
tion. However, we must remember that 
France is now a conquered country, and 
to try to open negotiations with her 
would be the same as trying to open ne- 
gotiations with Germany, which under 
existing circumstances I think is not prac- 
ticable. 


Maj. Gen. William Crozier 


(Retired), Washington, D. C.; Chief of Ord- 
nance, U.S.A., during World War; Former 
President, Army War College; Member, 
War Council, 1918, 


answers: 

If sites for naval and air bases in this 
hemisphere were initially in American 
possession, nobody would think of ques- 
tioning the international appropriateness 
of such a status. In the present condition 
of inappropriate possession of such poten- 
tial sites by non-American powers, it 
would seem reasonable from all points of 
view, and highly desirable from our own, 
to arrange by negotiation for the fair pur- 
chase of needed sites by the United States. 


Senator Bone 


(Dem.), Washington; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Patents; Member, Committees on 
Naval Affairs, and Territories and Insular 
Affairs, 


answers: 

Everything necessary to safeguard our 
coasts from any possible attack should be 
done, including acquisition of all necessary 
air and naval bases in this hemisphere. 
Our needs may be partly supplied by pur- 
chase of such bases. However, purchase 
should be by way of cancellation in part 
of debts due us from foreign countries. 
We can never collect these debts in cash 
or in goods. But we might collect to some 
extent by accepting territory. 


Senator George 


(Dem.), Georgia; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections; Mem- 
ber, Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Finance, 


answers: 

The United States should, in my opin- 
ion, open negotiations with Britain and 
France to acquire by purchase any needed 
air or naval bases in this hemisphere, if 
those in charge of the execution of the na- 
tional defense program approve the pur- 
chase of any sites now controlled by Brit- 
ain or France in this hemisphere. 

I can see no possible objection to im- 
mediate approach through the proper 
authority. 
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The continued success of National Biscuit Company products, 
year after year, is the most eloquent testimonial of their uniform 
high quality and goodness. Among the best known and loved of 
the large NBC line of over 500 varieties are: 





RiTZ—“America’s Favorite Cracker.” 
Fine with cheese, spreads . . . or 
plain with drinks, salads, midnight 
snacks. Has a tangy, appetizing 
flavor that can’t be matched! 


UNEEDA BISCUIT—forty years a best 
seller...such popularity must really 
be deserved. No wonder! Uneedas 
are the country’s great cracker value, 


PREMIUM CRACKERS—a quality soda 
cracker that’s in a class by itself. 
Flaky ... tender... perfectly baked 
... it has a delightful salty tang that 
makes it a grand companion to jelly, 
peanut butter or soups! 










NBC GRAHAMS are a favorite with 
children and grownups alike. A de- 
lightful between -meal-bite . . . de- 
licious crumbled in milk or spread 
with jam! 
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ECONOMIC UNITY FOR AMERICAS 


Press is divided on prospects 
of hemisphere co-operation 
in face of German threat 


Efforts to establish Pan-American co- 
operation in economic development are 
believed by about half of the press to have 
good chances of success. The prospects in 
Latin America are declared by an equal 
proportion of editors to face serious ob- 
stacles, owing partly to neglect of South 
American opportunities and partly to ac- 
tive German trade efforts. 

“An understanding with the other Amer- 
ican countries upon a basis of common 
interests,” in the opinion of the Chicago 
(Ill.) Tribune (Rep), “is desirable, but it 
is not desirable to make the effort with 
any false ideas or with expectations 
which would come to nothing when first 
tested.” 

The Tribune adds: “If the South Amer- 
ican countries can keep in the front of 
their minds an understanding of the way 
Europe has always entered a country it 
wishes to dominate, they will be more 
willing to listen to reasonable North Amer- 
ican proposals.” 

“Are we prepzred,” asks the Birming- 


ham (Ala.) News (Dem.), “to give our 
neighbors an important share in the 
management and profit of new exploitation 
companies in their lands?” the News adds 
that “we can no longer expect the profits 
and privileges of a generation ago.” 

“It is important to the United States,” 
in the judgment of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times (Dem.), “to have intelligent, far- 
sighted and sincere leadership on the part 
of the United States. Secretary Hull, at 
the current conference, represents such 
leadership. As important as any formal 
decisions will be a clearer view of the com- 
mon menace that threatens to leap the 
Atlantic.” 

“Since Hitler’s government, only a few 
days ago,” according to the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.), “stated that 
America’s hands-off notice was ‘untenable,’ 
two objectives must be kept constantly in 
mind: To keep the war out of America’s 
back yard. To avoid scrupulously the 
creation of any precedent which Hitler 
might use as an excuse for attempted con- 
quest in the Caribbean.” 

Recognizing the desire to admire a dic- 
tator and the effect of fear, the Burling- 
ton (Ia.) Hawkeye Gazette (Ind.) as- 
serts: “It is well to think about these 


Russell in Los Angeles Times 
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“WE'VE GOT A BOOK!’ 






things now. They help to guide our present 
and future course. It would be well for 
this country to play a more skillful and 
successful diplomatic game than either 
Hitler or Mussolini.” 

“Hitler plans no invasion of this coun- 
try,” states the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu- 
tion (Dem.). “At least, not yet. Not, in 
fact, for many years. He does plan an 
economic invasion and a political one, 
South America is the ideal setting. The 21 
countries to the south of us have become 
tremendously important. Germany today 
is the leading industrial nation in the 
world. With all the great industries of con- 
tinental Europe at her command, she can 
outdo us in the quantity of goods to be 
manufactured for trade or war. It is im- 
portant that we advance in this field.” 

“One method,” states the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express (Ind.), “which already is 
being used with some success in Brazil and 
Argentina, is to extend gold credits to the 
Latin American countries for purchasing 
goods in this country. With such financing 
—plus technical advice that also is being 
made available—they can expand indus- 
tries, build roads, improve their agricul- 
ture and achieve other advances which 
tend to strengthen them economically.” 





Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


CONGRESS NEEDS COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 
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‘Regional’ Monroe Doctrines: 
How Editors View Plan 


President Roosevelt’s idea of regional 
“Monroe Doctrines” to govern the various 
governmental areas of the world, and its 
explanation by Stephen T. Early, Secre- 
tary to the President, are subjected to crit- 
icism by three-quarters of commenting 
newspapers, although accepted as feasible 
by one-quarter of the press. 

Objections to the plan are based on the 
contentions that there is no feasible way 
to carry it out, that it may be interpreted 
as supporting Japan’s attempts to force a 
new order on Asia, and that it contradicts 
policies announced by the Secretary of 
State. 

“The President’s suggestion,” according 
to the Roanoke (Va.) World-News 
(Dem.) , “is that the nations of each con- 
tinental group should decide, in the spirit 
of the true Monroe Doctrine, what should 
become of the possessions of the defeated 
powers. This brings up a deeper issue, and 
it may prove to be a political blunder. 
Chungking reports official Chinese aston- 
ishment at the suggestion, which is there in- 
terpreted as support for Japan’s ‘new or- 
der’ plans.” 


JULY 19, 1940 


“Comparison with our own problem,” 
says the New York Times (Dem.) , “mere- 
ly emphasizes the crucial questions left un- 
answered by Mr. Early’s statement. “The 
United States,’ he declares, ‘does not take 
over the islands or territories (in this hem- 
isphere) of the conquered nations,’ but it 
believes and holds that their disposition 
and administration should be decided 
among all of the American republics.” 

“Mr. Early’s loose words,’ comments 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
“gave the impression in Germany and in 
Japan that the President either is at odds 
with his Secretary of State or has changed 
his mind. Either alternative plays into 
the hands of those forces working against 
the interests of the United States.” 

“He suggests,” it is pointed out by the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal (Ind.), 
“that Europe and Asia apparently apply 
the same process as suggested in our Mon- 
roe Doctrine and settle territorial prob- 
lems in their respective spheres instead of 
allowing a conquering power to make the 
decisions. Just what he hopes to gain from 
this suggestion is not clear. It would be 
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naive to assume that any except the con- 
quering power will dictate Europe’s future 
and the same may be said of the East.” 

“The United States,” in the judgment of 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.) , 
“does not want any of the possessions of 
defeated nations, and has no interest in 
them, other than their strategic position 
as it relates to defense of the Americas and 
particularly of the Panama Canal.” 

“President Roosevelt and Secretary - 
Hull,” declares the New York Journal of 
Commerce, “have taken the position that 
the Monroe Doctrine bars the transfer of Eu- 
ropean possessions in this country from one 
European nation to another. However, it 
may be argued that where such transfers do 
not affect our own safety, this is an unjusti- 
fiable extension of the Monroe Doctrine.” 

“Secretary of State Hull’s citation of the 
Monroe Doctrine,” in the opinion of the 
Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.), “was weak- 
ened by his consciousness that our Gov- 
ernment has been lending aid unneutrally 
to the Allies.” 

“Whatever may develop, be it in the 
next few days or over the years,” contends 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.), “we 
believe the American people are unanimous 
on this: There must be no hesitation, no 
temporizing over the slightest doubt left 
in the mind of any European power that 
we mean business.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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Fate of Our Markets 
As Europe Collapses 


Business Must Adjust to Trading With Huge Foreign Monopolies 


Organization of hemisphere 
viewed as the alternative 
to dealing on Hitler's terms 


The United States soon may find itself 
isolated in a totalitarian world. 

Realization of this fact is forcing policy- 
making officials to re-examine this coun- 
try’s foreign trade policies and to appraise 
the effect on American business of pro- 
spective victories by Germany in Europe 
and by Japan in Asia. These officials see 
forming in the world four important eco- 
nomic empires: 

1. Europe and possibly North Africa, 
where 400,000,000 people will be dominated 
by Germany. 

2. China and perhaps Southeast Asia, 
where at least 450,000,000 people will be 
controlled by Japan. 

3. Russia, dominating 200,000,000 peo- 
ple in Eastern Europe and Central Asia. 

+. The United States and Canada, with 
150,000,000 people. 


150 Million Against a Billion 

Areas controlled by Germany, Japan and 
Russia will operate under strict govern- 
ment controls. Production will be regu- 
lated and foreign trade will be conducted 
by a monopoly, operating for political as 
well as economic purposes. The problem 
for this country, as advisers to the Presi- 
dent see it, is to develop a trade program 
that will enable the 150,000,000 people in 
the United States and Canada to resist 
the pressure from more than a billion peo- 
ple operating as tools of autocratic govern- 
ments in other parts of the world. 

Trade experts in the Government are 
now studying the adjustments this coun- 
try will have to make to fit into this ap- 
proaching system of world trade. What 
immediate effects will an early Hitler vic- 
tory have on American trade? What is the 
long-term outlook for American 
abroad? 


sales 


A German victory before autumn would 
be expected to have a sharp reaction on 
this country’s exports to Europe. Europe 
buys about 44 per cent of all the goods the 
United States exports. These purchases 
amounted ‘to $1,717,000,000 in the first five 
months of this year, more than $500,000,- 
000 ahead of total exports last year. 
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This heavy foreign buying has con- 
tributed importantly to present business 
activity. An end to war, however, would 
result in heavy cancellations of orders for 
steel, machinery, airplanes, motor vehicles 
and metals. These cancellations probably 
would result in slackened production, but 
government economists expect such a re- 
action to be temporary. To take up the 
industrial slack, resulting from cancelled 
European orders, would be domestic de- 





Trade problems a Hitler vic- 
tory would raise for America. 
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Defense spending will take 
up foreign trade losses tempo- 
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Long-term outlook is for | 
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Trade war seen for control | 
of markets in Latin America. | 








fense orders for everything from uniforms 
and optical instruments to battleships. 

The outlook for 
therefore, is for increasing production and 
increasing employment as long as the de- 
fense program continues. And _ this pro- 
gram is now expected to continue at a 
faster pace for several years to come. 

Officials, however, are greatly concerned 
over long-term trade prospects. 


immediate business, 


As they see the future shaping, Ameri- 
can businessmen and farmers will be 
forced to conduct most of their export 
trade with foreign government monopolies. 
No longer will they be able to shop around 
the world for better offers. Rather they 
will get “take it or leave it” orders from 
Germany, Russia and Japan. And unless 
this Government offers gold loans or other 
credits to these nations, prices cannot be 
high. 

Chances are that no future Administra- 
tion will foster a program of large-scale 
loans to enable any totalitarian regime to 


7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


pay for American goods. Purpose of both 
Germany and Japan is to control as great 
an area of the world as possible, to find 
cheap markets for raw materials and to 
exploit them for all they are worth. Ahead 
is seen a world-wide struggle to dominate 
the trade of Latin America, South Africa, 
the Pacific islands and uncontrolled parts 
of Asia, like India or Persia. To enable 
either Germany, Russia or Japan to use 
American credits and American goods to 
further these ambitions, officials believe, 
would be a suicidal national policy. 

The outlook, therefore, is for a dwin- 
dling trade with a Hitler-dominated Eu- 
rope. And Europe is this country’s most 
important foreign market. In 1938, the 
last pre-war year, total sales of American 
goods to Europe amounted to $1,375,000, 
000. Imports from Europe in that year 
were only $567,000,000. 


What We Sold to Europe 
Shipments to Europe represented ma- 
chinery and automobiles to Scandinavia; 
foods, fats and materials to 
automobiles and 
copper to France; food, metals, oil and 
cotton to the Netherlands; cotton, tobacco, 
corn, wheat, lard, lumber, gasoline and 
machinery to Great Britain. 
Opportunities to continue this trade 
through some bilateral agreement with the 
Nazi regime are considered remote. Eu- 
rope, in fact, has little to offer this coun- 
try in exchange for American products. 
Scandinavia has wood pulp and paper, but 
so has Canada; Germany has chémicals 
and cameras, but so have American man- 
ufacturers. Principal French exports are 
textiles, cigarette paper and liquors, which 
can be produced here, and Britain’s chief 
market here is for whisky, linens, woolens 
and refined tin. Only tin is required. 


other raw 


Germany; oil, cotton, 


The fact that Europe needs the raw ma- 
terials this country has for sale is ex- 
pected to lead to a vigorous trade war in 
Latin America. For Latin America, too, 
has some cotton, large supplies of wheat 


and meat, vast quantities of oil and 
metals. And Latin America wants the 
goods Europe can supply—farm ma- 


chinery, automobiles, typewriters, elec- 
trical and mining machinery. 

The trade war, in fact, already has be- 
gun. German and Italian airplane makers 
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already are underbidding American manu- 
facturers, and Germany is said to be offer- 
ing steel for September delivery in Buenos 
Aires and Rio De Janeiro at prices below 
quotations by American steel mills. 

Germany is conceded an initial ad- 
vantage in this contest for Latin-Ameri- 
can trade. In the first place, Germany is 
in a position to make barter deals, ex- 
changing machinery for Brazilian coffee; 
cameras for Uruguayan meat; fertilizer for 
Argentine wheat. In the second place, Ger- 
many is unconcerned at the moment 
about prices and profits on the goods she 
sells beyond Europe. The United States, 
on the other hand, cannot now make bar- 
ter deals or ignore industrial profits. 

Germany also is conceded by some of- 
ficials to have the upper hand in dealing 
with American producers, particularly 
farmers. This country is in no position to 
consume all the cotton and tobacco pro- 
duced in the South, the grain in the Mid- 
dle West, or the fruit on the Pacific Coast. 
Pressure from these interests to dispose of 
surpluses on German terms thus could 
arise, and, because individual producers 
would be unable to buck a monopoly buy- 
er, havoc could be created here. 


Trade Weapons for U. S. 


Officials in Washington, however, are 
by no means disposed to yield beneath 
the pressure Hitler can apply. They ad- 
mit his advantages, but they definitely do 
not grant him final superiority. But to com- 
bat Hitler in economic warfare, officials are 
becoming convinced that foreign trade no 
longer can be conducted on the individual 
basis that has prevailed in the past. 

Trade advantages that Germany or Japan 
may have over this country are regarded 
largely as advantages in organization. To 
offset these, officials now are proposing a 
Western Hemisphere organization of our 
own. They are advocating government con- 
trol of all American exports and imports, 
and some form of hemisphere co-opera- 
tion in controlling shipments to Europe 
and Asia of all raw materials. 

Demands of the defense program, in 
fact, already have necessitated export con- 
trols over munitions, strategic materials 
and industrial machinery. Col. Russell L. 
Maxwell recently was appointed Admin- 
istrator of Export Control to supervise 
this phase of the defense program. As- 
sistant Secretary of State A. A. Berle, Jr., 
also is active with other officials in devising 
some methods of collective trade bargain- 
ing for the hemisphere. 

Given this organization, and the United 
States, with Latin America, is expected to 
be able to even things with Hitler’s Eu- 
trope. Pointed out is the fact that Hitler 
needs raw materials even more, perhaps, 
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—Harris & Ewing 
ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 
Collective trade bargainer 


than this hemisphere would need to sell 
them. To exist, Europe’s 400,000,000 peo- 
ple must import food for workers, cotton 
for textile mills, oil and gasoline for ma- 
chines. And from the Western Hemisphere 
must come cotton and oil in the quantities 
needed to keep industrial wheels turning 
in Europe, whatever form of government 
dominates. 

A similar situation confronts dealings 
with Japan. Even if Japan should seize the 
Dutch East Indies and the Malay States, 
she would have to sell tin and rubber to the 
United States. This country buys half the 





—Harris & Ewing 
COL. R. L. MAXWELL 
Export Control Administrator 


world production of rubber and almost half 
the annual output of tin. Japan, more- 
over, depends upon the United States to 
purchase most of her silk, and needs this 
country’s cotton, machinery and metals. 
Controlled trade with Japan, in fact, could 
be more mutually advantageous than con- 
trolled trade with Europe. 

Another natural advantage this country 
would have is the existence of mass pro- 
duction industries. Officials in the Com- 
merce Department report that, on any 
open, competitive market, this country 
could undersell Germany in typewriters, 
farm machinery, automobiles and similar 
mass-produced materials. Give Latin 
America the ability to buy wherever buy- 
ers wish, these officials say, and their pur- 
chase of industrial products would be made 
in the United States. 

For this reason, government officials be- 
lieve that, to enable this country to stand 
on equal terms before the three other eco- 
nomic empires now forming, our influence 
should extend throughout the hemisphere. 
If Japan is to get the raw material re- 
sources and development opportunities in 
Asia, if Germany is to have Europe’s plant 
and Africa’s resources, if Russia dominates 
India and Persia as well as her own do- 
main, the United States must look toward 
Canada and Latin America. 


A Greater Farm Problem 

In this hemisphere are seen opportu- 
nities for strong isolation that no other 
prospective economic empire can have. In 
Latin America can be developed the rub- 
ber, fibers and some of the tin the United 
States now gets from Asia. Also in Latin 
America can be developed a market for 
manufactured goods to soak up the ex- 
pected shrinkage in the European market. 

Principal difficulty in a program of 
hemisphere development is the farm prob- 
lem. This country has failed to solve the 
domestic surplus problem in cotton and 
grain. And if hemisphere defense is to be 
economic as well as military, the United 
States also must shoulder the wheat sur- 
pluses of Canada and Argentina, the coffee 
and cotton of Brazil and might run into 
surpluses of sugar. A second problem will 
be to find a means to attract North Amer- 
ican capital to develop Latin America’s 
untapped resources. 

A political problem confronting this Gov- 
ernment in connection with Latin-Ameri- 
can trade is to convince governments below 
the Rio Grande of the advantages of hemi- 
sphere bargaining over Hitler’s trade offers. 

These problems admittedly are difficult. 
But, in the opinion of a growing number of 
government officials, they must be tackled 
and solved if this country is to remain a 
power and an influence in the world. 
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ADJUSTING LABOR LAW TO DEFENSE 


Wage-Hour Ruling is Reversed to End 


Value of short work week 
to arms program stressed 
by Administrator Fleming 


The spirit of national defense is now 
stronger in a showdown than the letter of 
a labor law. This is evident when a small 
company, employing some 250 men, is 
able to force the Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator to reverse an official interpreta- 
tion of the law in order to end a work 
stoppage obstructing the national defense 
program. 

This case involved the Smoot Sand and 
Gravel Company of Washington, D.C., 
which furnishes materials for almost all 
public construction projects in the Capital. 
The company operates several sand barges 
on the Potomac River. It has maintained, 
with union support, that men employed on 
or about these barges are seamen, and, 
therefore, exempt from the hours and over- 
time regulations under federal law. The 
Government had refused to concede the 
exemption, insisting that the men be paid 
time and one-half.for all time worked over 
42 hours a week. 

The union, an AFL local, called a strike, 
announcing that the company had agreed 
to pay the men for the time they were on 
strike. The walkout halted work on five 
vital defense projects in Washington: a 
building to house the National Defense 
Commission, a new army building, a naval 
hospital, enlargement of the U.S. Navy 
Yard, and a new Washington airport. 

The stoppage lasted four days, during 
which the Government brought all pos- 
sible pressure to effect a compromise set- 
tlement. Federal conciliators from the 
Department of Labor sat in on continuous 
negotiations. Defense Labor Commissioner 
Sidney Hillman sent a special representa- 
tive to urge the company to comply with 
the law. The Department of Justice an- 
nounced that it was investigating possible 
illegal monopolistic practices by the com- 
pany. 

All this failing, the Government came to 
terms and changed the official interpreta- 
tion of the law to agree with the union- 
company interpretation. Now the barge- 
men will continue their present 67-hour 
work week without receiving overtime pay. 
The company and the union previously had 
agreed on a general 10 per cent wage in- 
crease for all employes. 

Despite this concession in a specific stop- 
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page, there is no plan now for any general 
suspension of the Wage and Hour Law. 
President Roosevelt made this clear last 
week when he read a report from the Wage 
and Hour Administrator, Colonel Philip 
Fleming, at his regular Friday morning 
press conference. 

The Colonel was in active army service 
until his appointment last autumn as Wage 
and Hour Administrator. In the report he 
announced that the nation’s defense is still 
his “primary interest” and then specifical- 
ly denied the existence of any need for 
abandoning the federal regulation requir- 
ing payment of overtime wages for work 
in excess of 42 hours a week. 

He promised: “Any complaints from the 
key defense industries that the payment of 
time and a half for overtime is making 
difficult their operation will be promptly 
brought to your [the President’s] atten- 
tion.” 

So far, the Wage and Hour Division has 
received but three such complaints, all 
from small establishments, the Colonel re- 
ported. 


Favoring Shorter Work Week 

In his report, the Colonel cited two 
documents from the last war, one by the 
British Munitions Commission; the other 
a general order issued by the Army Chief 
of Ordnance in 1917. 

By tests over a 13-month period, the 
British Munitions Commission discovered 
that a 55-hour work week resulted in 10 
per cent more production than was ob- 
tained under a 66-hour week, while a 4514- 
hour work week resulted in 9 per cent 
more production than the 66-hour week. 

The U.S. Army order, issued seven 
months after the declaration of war, when 
the United States was at the height of 
its production effort, stated: “Industrial 
history proves that reasonable hours, fair 
working conditions, and a proper wage 
scale are essential to high production. 
During the war every attempt should be 
made to conserve in every way possible 
all of our achievements in the way of 
social betterment. But the pressing argu- 
ment for maintaining industrial safe- 
guards in the present emergency is that 
they actually contribute to efficiency. To 
waive them would be a short-sighted 
policy, leading gradually but inevitably 
toward lower production.” 

Colonel Fleming also emphasized a 
fundamental difference between the French 


Strike on Vital Projects 


40-hour week law and this country’s Wage 
and Hour Law. The French 40-hour week 
was applied to factories; it provided that 
no plant could be operated more than 40 
hours a week. It was in effect for only 
two years, from 1936 to 1938, and was 
not, in the Administrator’s opinion, re- 
sponsible for the French defeat. The 
United States law does not limit the 
work week. Instead it provides that work 
in excess of 42 hours shall be paid for at 
premium rates. The purpose is to encourage 
employers to hire additional help instead 





—Bachrach 


COL. PHILIP B. FLEMING 
French mistakes not for U.S. 


of increasing the work of present employes. 

After reading this report, the President 
reiterated his intention to safeguard the 
Wage and Hour Law. 


Although it received little attention, the 
settlement of a dispute between the metal 
mining industries of Utah and the CIO’s 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers is con- 
sidered the most important job done so 
far under the defense labor policy. The 
settlement, which averted a strike by 
8,000 metal miners, followed a flying trip 
to Denver by chief U.S. Conciliator John 
R. Steelman. Like all other settlements 
under the defense program, the Utah 
agreement provides for a wage increase 
for the employes involved. 
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Green Light for Defense Industries: 
A Tax Equalizing Profit Opportunities 


Top administration officials are rapidly 
making decisions on vital questions of 
policy in the defense drive. The central 
aim of these decisions is to clear away ob- 
stacles and to get production for defense 
purposes going in the shortest possible 
time. Finally settled is the matter of 
profits which corporations will be permitted 
to realize from defense orders. 

The agreement on this point involves 
the following: 

1. Repeal of the Vinson-Trammell Act, 
which, as recently revised by Congress, 
places an 8 per cent profit limitation on 
government orders for aircraft and for 
construction of naval vessels. (See page 
12.) 

2. Substitution for this act of an excess 
profits tax applicable to all corporations. 
This would treat all industry alike so far 
as profit limitation is concerned, and would 
do away with the complaint of the aircraft 
and shipbuilding industries that they were 
being singled out for discriminatory treat- 
ment. 

3. Adoption of special depreciation al- 
lowances for corporations which find it 
necessary to build additions to plant to 
carry out armaments orders. Under the 
plan agreed upon, corporations could 
charge off against their total profits 20 
per cent of the cost of new plant each 
year, no matter how long the plant con- 
tinued in operation. 


Removing Profit Uncertainties 

This program is to be incorporated in 
an excess profits bill which will be intro- 
duced shortly after Congress reconvenes 
following the Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

Administration leaders hope to rush the 
bill through in order to remove uncertain- 
ties in the minds of manufacturers over 
the question of profits. 

Still in the background is a general 
overhauling of the revenue laws and fur- 
ther increases in taxes. The Administra- 
tion has abandoned its previous plan to 
couple an excess profits tax with a general 
tax revision. There is talk, however, of 
another $1,000,000,000 tax increase, a 
large part of which would be derived from 
higher income taxes. But for the present 
the Treasury will depend on the excess 
profits tax, which after all is an income 
tax, to bring in a substantial slice of this. 
Indications are that the bill to overhaul 
the tax laws will call for an increase in 
the normal income tax rate from the pres- 
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ent 4 per cent to 5 or 6 per cent. Every 
effort is to be made to avoid a general 
sales tax or further sharp increases in 
excise taxes. 

Treasury officials have reached no de- 
cision on the excess profits rates, which 
President Roosevelt has recommended 
should be “steeply graduated.” Reliable 
information, however, is that they will not 








be greatly different from the rate scale of 
the 1917 excess profits tax, which was 
from 20 to 60 per cent of net income in 
excess of a basic credit. 

One official explained, however, that the 


rate scale was simply “the last piece in a 
jigsaw puzzle.” The Treasury is at work 
on a combination tax based on invested 
capital and average earnings for a pre-war 
period, one base operating as a check 
against the other. 

Officials are not considering repe al of the 
present excess profits tax, which is simply 
a device to insure collection of the capital 
stock tax. 
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‘Pre-armaments Boom’ at Peak? 


How Vast New Government Spending Is Affecting Business 


Basic changes in industry, 
caused by arms program, 
shape recovery outlook 


Signs are appearing that the top of the 
“pre-armaments boom” may have _ been 
reached. There seems to be no immediate 
reason to anticipate a recovery set-back 
but the leveling out process may be start- 
ing and the last half of the year will de- 
pend primarily on the war. The course of 
business during the rest of the year may 
be far from smooth. 

The longer-term outlook is, of course, 
dominateed by armaments. And it may 
be inferred that the defense program will 
proceed on an expanding scale or that—in 
case the war is protracted—this country 
will become a great munitions base for the 


British Isles. And that will mean a tre- 
mendous reorientation, recasting and re- 
building of our industrial order. 

A Federal Reserve Board economist has 
just published a survey pointing to the 
probability that shortages of plant capacity 
and of labor will appear when arms build- 
ing gets under way in earnest. Even with 
general over capacity and unemployment 
remaining, there are going to be numerous 
bottlenecks and skilled labor shortages, 
necessitating additional construction, 
training and apportionment of labor, allo- 
cation of materials, and (at least indirect- 
ly) governmental control of consumption. 

The short-range forecast, in terms of 
the Federal Reserve Board index, is that 
industrial production will continue around 
the present level of 117 or 118 per cent of 
the 1926 average, and that there may be a 


slight decline late in the third or early in 
the fourth quarter. 

Foreign developments provide the chief 
source of possible economic disturbance. 
At best, export trade in industries not af- 
fected by British defense purchases is ex- 
pected to decline during the summer 
months as a result of Germany’s new con- 
quests and spread of the war into the 
Mediterranean. 

Another possible danger in the short- 
term outlook is that there may be an ex- 
cessive accumulation of inventories in ex- 
pectation of price rises as a result of the 
armament program. A situation is develop- 
ing in some industries comparable to that 
which arose last fall, when inventory over- 
stocking caused a sharp decline in pro- 
duction. 

During 1941 the increased tempo of 
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June business activity, measured by check payments, ex- 
ceeded that of the year before by 1.51 per cent. 
for higher prices, however, there was a small decline in the 
The map shows business con- 
ditions by States compared with the average national gain. 


physical volume of business. 
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Adjusted 


Twelve States showed a decrease in activity. The average 
national gain was exceeded in 32 States indicated in white; 
closely approached in the seven shaded States. 
States indicated in black fell below the national average 
gain during the period. 
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The Trend of Business 











government spending for defense is ex- 
pected to be the major factor. Total feder- 
al expenditures in the fiscal year ending 
next June are now estimated at $11,600,- 
000,000. With only $7,000,000,000 prospec- 
tive revenues, the Government’s “net con- 
tribution” to national income will rise ta 
the record figure of $4,600,000,000. 

What expenditures for armament will 
mean to industry may be illustrated by 
citing the fact that the defense program 
as now outlined will require approximate- 
ly 15,000,000 tons of steel in the next two 
years—equivalent to about one-third of 
the total production in 1939. 


Government Controls Production 

At the same time that businessmen find 
the ow of armament orders increasing, 
they will find themselves increasingly con- 
fronted with a new situation, in which the 
Government dictates what shall be pro- 
duced, pretty much how and by whom 
produced. Instead of an economic system 
operated by the free play of economic 
forces in the open market, the rise of to- 
talitarian dictatorships is forcing the world 
economic system to operate under the po- 
lice power of the state. 





Business Currents 
Keep High Levels 


Business is operating at about the high 
level attained at the end of June, possibly 
a little higher when seasonal factors are 
taken into account. 

Steel operations last week rebounded to 
86 per cent of capacity, practically recov- 
ering the holiday slump, and a rate of 90 
per cent is predicted for the early future. 
If this is realized, steel activity will not 
show the usual seasonal decline from the 
June rate of about 85 per cent. New buy- 
ing is reported to be still in excess of actual 
output. Some of this buying, however, rep- 
resents anticipatory orders for steel to be 
required for munitions output. A promi- 
nent steel trade journal estimates that it 
will take at least 90 days for actual de- 
fense orders to reach large proportions. 


Autos Changing Models 

Motor vehicle output, which amounted 
to 369,000 in June, against 402,000 in 
May and 324,000 in June last year, will be 
cut to less than half this month owing to 
shutdowns for model changes. Retail sales 
in June were unexpectedly large, slightly 
exceeding those of May for the first time 
since autumn introduction of new models 
was started. Retail sales in the first half of 


this year totaled approximately 2,040,000, 
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against 1,687,000 last year—a gain of over 
20 per cent. 

In the building field, a recent survey 
shows increasing demand for houses in 53 
per cent of all cities, with possibility of 
“an acute shortage” in 25 per cent. 

June showed exceptionally good activity 
in retail trade. Department store sales 
(adjusted) rose from 87 to 93, against 86 


in June, a year ago. A seasonal decline 


is expected during the current month. 





Rapid growth of installment selling, and 
still more the relaxation of: terms, is caus- 
ing concern among credit men. A survey 
in 23 States shows reduced down payments 
in 58.1 per cent of used car sales and 36.3 
per cent of new cars—with increases in 
only 3 to 5 per cent. Current collections, 


however, are up somewhat. 
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Due from Banks and Bankers. . . . 2 s « o® 1,134,793,036.68 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 2. 2 « « « 959,055,409.42 
Public Securities . oes «+ * 606 51,867,512.04 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ee es «Se 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . . . « « « « 24,889,307.10 
Loans and Bills Purchased a ae ae ee er ae 388,958,340.26 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. ° ee ee 9,080,480.35 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable “7 7,246,892.93 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . . « 0 « + 3,991,744.62 

2,587,682,723.40 
Bank Buildings “eet e8e @ e888 © @ © @ @ 11,582,091.69 
Other Real Estate . . «© ce ec eo eee eee 1,459,209.61 
Total Resources. « « «© © eo @ « $2,600,724,024.70 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits . . e © e + $2,292,946,973.64 

Checks Outstanding . “ee @ @ 9,847,098.96 
$2,302,794,072.60 


Acceptances. . . . eo © ec ce $15,749,931.23 
Less: Own Acceptances 


Held for Investment. . « « « 6,669,450.88 











9,080,480.35 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . eee 681,040.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold o- 8 218,000.00 
Dividend Payable July 1,1940.... 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 
Foreign Branches . ° ° 221,636.76 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, ete. 9,389,394.80 
Capital * *_ 2. ee © @ @ g 90,000,000.00 2,325,084,624.51 
Surplus Fund. « © e © e « « 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . . . _15,639,400.19 
Total Capital Funds * eee e 275,639,400.19 
Total Liabilities . . . « « . $2,600,724,024.70 





Securities carried at $20,595,624.13 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT successfully sue in a 
California court to force a retailer to com- 
ply with a resale price maintenance con- 
tract if you have admitted in a stipulation 
with the Federal Trade Commission that 
your advertising has been false and mis- 
leading. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally stop a retailer 
in Michigan from selling your product at 
established minimum prices without add- 
ing the state sales tax. A state court rules 
that the sales tax is levied on the retailer, 
that he can absorb this tax, without pass- 
ing it on to the consumer if he desires to 
do so. 


YOU CANNOT expect a railroad to 
give free pick-up service outside town lim- 
its for delivery to a terminal. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission _ prohibits 
such service on the ground that it violates 


the rate-fixing provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and also the Motor Car- 
riers Act in that it amounts to a reduction 
in freight rates. 


* * * 


YOU CAN for federal income tax pur- 
poses deduct as ordinary business expenses 
any cost connected with cancelling a lease. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you are an officer of a pub- 
lic utility, expect your application for a 
financial transaction to be approved by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission with- 
out the formality of a hearing. New rules 
adopted under the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act are expected to eliminate 70 per 
cent of hearings. 


* ” * 
YOU CAN, if you are a retailer, expect 


to pay the new defense tax on cigarettes 
on all stocks held for sale July 1. The Bu- 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Company 


$32,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3%% Series due 1970 


Dated May 1, 1940 


Price 104'2% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


Lehman Brothers 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Halsey, Stuart &Co. Inc. Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 
Incorporated 
A. C. Allyn and Company Blair & Co., Inc. Bonbright & Company 
' Incorporated Incorporated 


Hallgarten & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


July 11, 1940 
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Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Due May 1, 1970 


The First Boston Corporation 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 











reau of Internal Revenue makes no exemp- 
tion from the tax for cigarettes which were 
in transit, in a warehouse, storeroom or dis- 
tributing depot on that date. 


* * * 


YOU CAN operate a “drive-it-yourself” 
auto rental business without being subject 
to federal regulations under the Motor 
Carriers Act. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission holds that such companies 
are not motor vehicle carriers as defined 
by law. 


¥ * * 


YOU CANNOT set up a trust under 
your will which provides for the accumu- 
lation of income until 21 years after all 
your living beneficiaries die. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in the event you are an 
official of a public utility company or an 
investment banker, expect the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to approve a 
brokerage fee that is based on a flat per- 
centage. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you are a union 
agent, secure a collective bargaining elec- 
tion that is limited to older employes of 
a company when that company has re- 
cently trebled its labor force. The NLRB 
holds that such an election would not be 
representative. 


* * * 


YOU CAN under the Wage and Hour 
Law pay for time worked by employes 
in excess of 42 hours a week in time off 
if you give the time off in advance of 
the overtime. Administrator Fleming now 
explains that this “prepayment” system 
is permissible in compensating employes 
paid on an hourly basis and those on sal- 
aries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, send letters 
to your employes at the time of a union 
organizing campaign, pointing out that 
no one is compelled to join a union and 
suggest that the employes talk with you 
concerning company labor policies. This 
decision by a United States Circuit Court 
at Cincinnati overruled a decision by the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
court held that an employer’s statement of 
fact or expression of opinion is not, of 
itself, illegal. 
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Joseph W. Martin, Jr., New G.O.P. Chairman, 
A Shy Bachelor Who Reads Political Biography 


Wendell Willkie, in a Washington hotel 
ballroom last week, was discussing with 
reporters his 1940 presidential campaign 
manager, the newly appointed chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 
“T may say I tried to get Joe immediately 
after the nomination—have been persuad- 
ing him ever since. To get him has been 
a great personal desire on my part.” Then 
Mr. Willkie added, with obvious enthusi- 
asm, “I have great confidence in Joe.” 

While those words were being spoken, 
Joseph William Martin, Jr., walked quiet- 








—Harris & Ewin; 


WEBSTER AND MARTIN 


In the Capitol’s Statuary Hall, Mr. Martin is 
caught by the camera man as he passes the 
Daniel Webster statue. 


ly into the room and hid himself in the 
crowd. He was as modest and as unassum- 
ing as ever. But his blue eyes were alive 
with anticipation, and a smile brought out 
his dimples (perhaps he saw the Speaker- 
ship of the House, long his private goal, 
in sight). Later in the day, Joe held a 
press conference of his own in his dark, 
cavernous office in the center of the Capi- 
tol. Approachable and friendly, he sat 
good-humoredly on a table, his hands 
clasping his knees. With a crisp, Yankee 
twang in his voice, he described “the com- 
ing victory of the Republican Party.” 

A casual observance of Mr. Martin 
would hardly reveal that, as the Minority 
Leader in the House, he has been one of 
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the few men in Washington to keep the 
Democrats on their toes, or, sometimes, to 
sweep them off their feet. Physically, he is 
short and stocky, black-haired and 
mooth-faced. He is not a_spell-binding 
speaker, on the House floor, his utterances 
are conversational rather than oratorical. 
His clothes are comfortable, not costly, not 
well-valeted. If he owns a top hat, it has 
never been seen. He does not drink or 
smoke or golf or dance. His recreations 
are few and simple: attendance at games 
of the Washington ball team; walking to 
his office from his modest two-room apart- 
ment; reading history and biography, es- 
pecially political biography. 

At 55, Joe Martin is still a bachelor. At 
his home in North Attleboro, Mass., he 
lives with his mother, a widowed sister and 
a brother. When his congressional duties 
are not too pressing, he spends his week- 
ends there. 


The “young fellow,” as he is called by 
Vice President Garner, was born in North 
Attleboro in 1884. His father, who was a 
$15-a-week blacksmith, was Scotch; his 
mother, Irish. At the age of five, young 
Joe began delivering papers to help the in- 
come of a family of ten. Seven years later 
he put his younger brothers on the expand- 
ing paper routes when he himself went to 
work after school hours in one of Attle- 
boro’s jewelry factories. 

After graduation with a creditable rec- 
ord from the local high school, Mr. Martin 
was offered a scholarship at Dartmouth 
College, but decided to work for a year 
first. He took a job as a newspaper re- 
porter at $10 a week and never returned to 
school (later he sent two brothers to 
Dartmouth). Since that time, he has been 
“a businessman in politics”: publisher of 
a North Attleboro newspaper, state legis- 
lator, Congressman from Massachusetts. 
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Dated July 1, 1940 





CLARK, DODGE & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Dated July 10, 1940. 








This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The 
offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$10,000,000 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Ten Year 314% Debentures 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 
Price 102% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally 
offer these Debentures in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Due July 1, 1950 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
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How to Pick a Vice President 
By Our Coco-Cola Drinking, Bridge-Playing, Harmless Correspondent 


To the Delegates of 
the Democratic Convention, 
Chicago, Il. 

The most serious business before you, ladies and gentlemen, 
next to the problem of meeting your hotel bills with all those 
charges for room service, is the nomination of a candidate for 
the Vice Presidency. 

These, as the poet said, are times that try men’s soles, be- 
cause the candidate you pick will have to do a lot of fast foot- 
work in running for the office. 

That means his wind will have to be good. We will need an 
extra windy vice presidential candidate, to make up for the 
silent partner the Administration has had for eight years. Give 
the guy plenty of warning that he is going to be nominated. We 
do not want him struck speechless. Of course, Charlie Michelson 
always can provide the speeches, but the nominee has to supply 
his own wind. It is not for nothing that the Windy City was 
selected for this convention. 

There are a few other qualifications I think you ladies and 
gentlemen will have to take into consideration. The public is not 
in a frivolous mood. It is too bad we have to take the public into 
consideration at a time like this, but there you are! You will 
have to make the best of it. Or take the best of it. Or even get 
the best of it. 

Our candidate must be a man of unimpeachable habits, be- 
sides being a farmer. The two are not incompatible. 

Whisky-drinking is out. Let this be a coco-cola campaign. 
While it is true, as you certainly realize, or else I do not know 

' my conventions, there is a lot of joy to 
NO: be obtained in a quart bottle even with 
the recently added tax, but there comes 
the morning after. We have to bear in 
mind the morning after the Tuesday 
— after the first Monday in November. I 

— have searched the records and I can find 
no instance of a coco-cola campaign. It is 
something new. It will appeal to all, from the prohibitionists to 
the Cuba libra topers, and it also suggests a new campaign song. 
The edge has been taken off “Happy Days,” and, with a soft 
drink campaign, we can use “Pop Goes the Weasel,” instead. 

Poker playing is out. Our vice presidential nominee, this time, 
must be a man who stands aces high, of course, with the kibitz- 
ers who usually do not vote in a national 
election, and therefore it behooves us to 
remove all phrases of the gaming table, 
such as “the New Deal,” in connection 
with this campaign. We want to attract 
the better element. The Hatch Act has 
made politics a game of penny ante any- 
how. So let’s get the better element. We 
have the rest, I’m sure. Poker has such coarse, low connotations, 
such as smoke-filled rooms and deuces wild. So many persons 
think “deuce” is either a naughty word or the title of the Italian 
dictator. And we certainly don’t want anybody to think there is 
anything wild about the Democratic Party, do we, now? There, 
I knew you would see it my way. We surely don’t want people 
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to think they are taking a gamble if they vote Democratic. 

How about a croquet-playing candidate? I like the allitera- 
tion. A Vice President who is a “coco-cola drinking, croquet- 
playing, conscientious young man” ought to wow the better 
element. 

I can hear some of you demurring a little. You may say that 
“card playing” could be substituted for croquet, which is, after 
all, a strenuous game containing the elements of polo, golf and 
lawn-mowing. True. I would not demur, then, at having a 
bridge-playing candidate, provided he plays for only a cent a 
point and pays off a dime on the dollar. Bridge-playing suggests 
finesse, but there must be no intimation that our candidate is 
inclined to ruffing. We’ve got to make a grand slam in this 


election. If we don’t take the honors, you delegates will not even 
be able to play marbles after next January. 
Evil is definitely out. I notice, in my travels, that evil is not 
as popular as it was, say, during prohibition days. We might 
even ‘accept “Do Good For Evil” as our campaign slogan, and 
every time the Republicans take a crack 

at us we could react meekly. If it is true 

that the meek will inherit the earth, may- No! 

be we can get Vermont and Maine in 

this election. I mean, of course, in addi- 

tion to the other 46 States. Perhaps, how- ‘ 

ever, we had better consult with Mr. 

Roosevelt and see how he feels about 

meekness as a party policy, though. 

But to go back to evil. I mean, to keep away from it. I think 
we really ought to be against it, or we may be up against it. Let 
us be definitely harmless. “Vote for Dingbat for President—99 
and 94/100 per cent Pure” is a motto I just thought up in pass- 
ing. Then, of course, we could have it whispered about, “Oh, 
boy, but that other 6/100 per cent!” And that would attract the 
evil-minded, whose vote, after all, is as good as anybody else’s. 

Old is another inference from which we must definitely steer. 
It suggests “Old Grandad,” for instance, which cancels out our 
coco-cola conception. Let us pick youth. How about nominating 
Tarzan for Vice President? He has everything—doesn’t drink, 
doesn’t smoke, doesn’t gamble, doesn’t have to shave. He is 
young, and is forever fighting evil. Wouldn’t it be something to 
have the Senate called to order by a Vice President hanging 
from the balcony by his toes? We could charge admission to the 
Capitol and pay off the campaign expenses that way. There is 
nothing in the Hatch Act to prevent that, as far as I can see. 

So there you have it. A coco-cola Drinking, Croquet (or 
Bridge or Domino) Playing, Harmless Young Man for Vice 
President. Only we will have to change that title. “Vice” isn’t 
so good for the title of a man of that caliber. We could change it 
to “Assistant President,” only that would scarcely be accurate. 
How about Semi-President? 

Well, that is something we can consider later on. Meanwhile, 
do not get stiff necks sitting in the planetarium gazing up at 
imitation stars. You will be able to see stars without paying a 
quarter to look at fake ones, and you'll see them a-plenty next 
November if you don’t watch out. Remember, even if you can’t 
make expenses, you are making history. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


The Third-Term Issue 

The following answers to the question 
of whether the President should accept a 
third term were received too late to be in- 
cluded in the symposium printed in the 
issue of July 12: 


Sir:—While I realize the great sacrifice 
entailed in asking President Roosevelt to 
accept a third nomination for the Presi- 
dency, nevertheless, I believe in view of 
the critical condition of the world at the 
present time, there is no man better fitted 
by government experience, knowledge of 
world affairs and sincere interest in Amer- 
ica to keep us out of war. 

For these reasons, I sincerely hope that 
the President will find it possible to ac- 
cede to the wishes of the Democratic Party 
again and lead us once more as the head 
of that party in November. 

Rep. Mary T. Norton 
(Dem.), New Jersey; Chairman, House 
Committee on Labor; 
Delegate to Democratic National Conven- 
tion. 


Sir:—I hope that the President will ap- 
prove and confirm the example of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and so make a further 
contribution to our Republic. 

This matter must be considered not just 
as relating to President Roosevelt, but to 
all who come after. It is a matter of main- 
taining a precedent which has proved to 
be of the greatest value, and which here- 
tofore our people have maintained with 
great ardor. The question does not relate 
to the qualifications of President Roose- 
velt or to his record, but it relates to the 
historical policy of our country and to the 
historical interpretation of the duties of a 
President. 

Senator Jostan W. Battery 
(Dem.), North Carolina; Chairman, Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce. 


Sir:—I have many reasons which prompt 
me to believe that the President should be 
renominated and re-elected. 

Senator Criype L. Herrine 
(Dem.), Iowa; Member, Senate Commit- 
tees on Banking, Finance and Immigra- 
tion; former Governor of Iowa. 


Sir:—I have already expressed my views 
in opposition to a third term. I voted for 
a resolution opposing a third term when 
introduced in the Senate by Robert M. La 
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Nhe Yeas aud Nays 
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Follette, Jr., during the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration. I have not changed my views. 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER 
(Dem.), Montana; Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 


* * * 


Hope for the Allies 

Sir:—I disagree with your statement on 
the “Tomorrow” page of July 5 issue that 
“to talk about the Allies and to speak of 
the European war is unrealistic, mislead- 
ing.” 

You are in a terrible hurry to ring down 
the curtain on Great Britain, and, as long 
as the United States refuses to recognize 
the conquests of Hitler, Great Britain still 
has Allies. 

This country will yet have to do what 
she has too long neglected—declare herself 
against Hitler and Hitlerism in all its 
ramifications. 
Spencer, S.C. A. P. Srrerron 


Third-Term Predictions 

Sir:—The third-term guessing goes on 
apace. When the sages of Washington are 
in such disagreement, what are we in the 
hinterland to think? 

My own guess is that F.D.R. will an- 
nounce to the convention that he does not 
want the nomination and has never had 
any intention of accepting it. He will voice 
this with his usual puckish glee at the 
speculation which has existed for so many 












months in the press, and perhaps will 
again engage in a bit of wrist-rapping at 
the political seers—probably ordering them 
to secure a large allotment of dunce caps 
for ever thinking he would run under any 
conditions. 


Worcester, Mass. Joun H. MAnoney 


* * * 


Some Thoughts on War 

Sir:—In reading some articles by peo- 
ple who say we must have war, my whole 
inner being rebels. Just why must we have 
war? Haven’t we learned our lesson from 
the last war, when no words of thanks, 
only slurring remarks, did we receive from 
our Allies? As long as our country and 
our possessions are not interfered with, 
we must not even plan, or rather, think, 
that war is inevitable. 


Fredonia, N. Y. ALLison J. McDonap 


Paying the Defense Bill 

Sir:—Why doesn’t the United States 
Congress order and authorize the use and 
circulation of $5,000,000,000 Roosevelt dol- 
lars out of the total of $3,600,000,000 in 
silver buried back of West Point, N. Y., 
and the total of $19,400,000,000 gold 
buried at Ft. Knox, Ky., and/or in the 
several mints or various subtreasuries, for 
the purpose of paying for our defense 
preparedness, instead of taxing us more 
and bonding us and our children further? 
Columbus, Ohio Joun F. Carisie 








WIEN MONEY 
DORSVT COUNT 


THE “CUSTOM BLENDED" WHISKEY 


Lord Calvert “CUSTOM BLENDED” WHISKEY: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain 
Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1940, Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 
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Navy Set for 2-Ocean Job . . . Steel Plants Needed 


. . - Rent Controls .. . 


Credit for untangling the tax problem 
that was holding up industry’s co-op- 
eration with the defense program goes 
to Defense Commissioner Leon Hen- 
derson, who knew the moves to make 
inside the Government to get results. 


x *k * 


John L. Lewis was surprised to dis- 
cover that he had been left out on a 
limb when Senator Wheeler decided 
not to oppose Roosevelt for a third 
term. 

x k * 


The President has had a statement 
ready for some time, for presentation 
to the Democratic convention, to ex- 
plain his attitude toward continued 
service in the White House. 


x & 2 


State Department is worried by 
Latin-American response to evidence 
that the United States isn’t prepared 
at this time to fight a major war. 
Latin-American nations have a way 
.f favoring those with military and 
naval might. 
xk k & 


Principal difficulty in this country’s 
rearmament program grows out of the 
inability of the Army and Navy to 
decide just exactly what it is that they 
want in the light of developments in 
Europe’s blitzkrieg. ; 


=x * & 


Advice going to President Roosevelt 
as result of recent strategy conferences 
is that the United States fleet feels 
fully capable of maintaining Amer- 
ican interests in the Pacific as well as 
the Atlantic under present conditions. 
Key to future moves depends upon 
what happens to the British fleet in 
the defense of England. 


x *k * 


There is ground for believing that, if 
the British Isles are forced to surren- 
der, the British fleet that remains will 
divide and retire to Canada and Sing- 
apore. 
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Harry Hopkins is taking the White 
House place that was filled during 
early years of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration by Louis Howe as the inti- 
mate adviser and representative of 
the President. 


= & ® 


The President’s secretary, Stephen 
Early, got tangled up in his outline 
of a Monroe Doctrine for the world, 
failing to stress the point that any 
other Monroe Doctrine should pro- 
vide for equal rights for the nations 
covered by it. This country is trying 
to develop the idea that Latin-Amer- 
ican nations should have a voice in 
making the Western Hemisphere doc- 
trine effective. 


x *k * 


Confidential surveys by government 
experts working on defense plans in- 
dicate that the U.S. may run into 
difficulties with steel capacity and rail- 
road equipment. Conclusion is that 
the steel industry must expand plants, 
that railroads have to supply more 
freight cars and locomotives. 


xk ke *& 


Defense spending is not expected by 
government economists to lead quick- 
ly into a price rise. Surpluses of food, 
like wheat and corn, of cotton, plus a 
huge surplus in labor, are expected to 
keep down prices generally. Rents, 
however, are expected to skyrocket as 
the defense program gets under way 
because of a definite housing shortage 
in most American cities. Recom- 
mended, therefore, is some plan that 
can be quickly applied to control 
rents. 


x *k * 


Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator, thinks he may lend half of 
the $1,000,000,000 which he has avail- 
able for loans for construction of fac- 
tories and plant improvements to car- 
ry out defense orders. But plant ex- 
pansion made necessary by the arma- 
ments program will be much bigger 


‘Unshackling’ Business 


than this. It is expected to involve 
outlays considerably in excess of $1,- 
000,000,000, and will be financed by 
both government and private sources. 


xk 


Evidence that Axis powers are far 
from complete co-operation has been 
noted by relief agencies trying to aid 
Europe’s distressed population. Spain, 
for example, refuses to let a railroad 
car into France for fear it won’t re- 
turn. Even Italy has been known to 
balk at shipping goods into Germany 
by rail, fearing the Germans will seize 
badly needed freight cars. 


xk * 


Principal Latin-American objector to 
any hemisphere plan of economic co- 
operation is expected by insiders to 
be Argentina. That country’s produc- 
tion is tied closely to Europe. Argen- 
tina also is the chief competitor of the 
United States in this hemisphere for 
foreign markets for grain. Only the 
most persuasive arguments can con- 
vince Argentine diplomats that they 
will not come out on the short end of 
any hemisphere collective bargaining. 


= &£ @ 


The defense program has unexpected- 
ly run into important difficulties, in 
the case of one huge industry, because 
of antitrust laws. One concern is said 
by the Justice Department to be a 
near-monopoly; yet other depart- 
ments of the Government want it to 
expand even further. Heads of the 
company are said to be asking: How 
much nearer would we be to a mo- 
nopoly then? 


=“ & @ 


When Congress enacts excess profits 
legislation, those close to the trend of 
affairs expect to see included in the 
measure revision of some old sections 
of the revenue act to remove “business 
deterrents.” A list compiled in 1938- 
39 by former Treasury Under Sectre- 
tary John W. Hanes is being studied 
by Congressmen. 
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FOR MODERN RECONNAISSANCE 
...loday’s Military Aircraft need this RCA Equipment! 


vet 
90 Ree? 
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Location of Transmitter, Receiver and Retractable Antenna in Scouting and Pursuit 
Operation. Unique construction of Antenna prevents accidental release on ground, 


OR rigorous service in tactical 
Frircraf operations, today’s high- 
speed planes demand flexible, highly 
reliable, light yet ragged communica- 
tions equipment. Here is the RCA 
answer ... ready now for delivery 
from stock ... and readily adapted 
to all types of military aircraft! 

RCA AVA-41 Retractable Antenna 
System combines the efficiency and 
longer range of a long trailing an- 
tenna with the convenience and low 
drag of a short fixed antenna. New 
type of reel can be released with a 
fraction of a turn only when flying 
speed is attained— preventing acci- 
dental release on the ground. Yet 
shortrange communication between 
units manoeuvring on the ground 





need not be discontinued—an ade- 
quate short-range signal is radiated 
even withtheantenna retracted! Both 
the AVT-15 Transmitter and the 
AVR-20 Receiver, as wellas all other 
RCA Aviation Radio Equipment, can 
be efficiently adapted by RCA Engi- 
neers to meet special or unusual re- 
quirements—to meet any conditions 
of military aircraft operation. 


For dependability, it pays to use the tubes 
preferred by most airports and pilots— 
RCA RADIOTRONS. 


.. See exhibit of allRCAser- , 
-|~' vices, including Television * 
‘ hus gee ..at RCA Building, New ™“i >. 
“<1, 7 York World's Fair —and 
. \ Golden Gate Exposition, 
Iw! Ss San Francisco, California. 
ON.Y.W.F. 
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RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N.J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 





Efficient, lightweight RCA AVT-15 Trans- 
mitter—amply powered; weighs only 23 pounds 
with antenna system and accessories. Direct or 
Remote Control. 





3-Position Switch selects either variable tuning or 
one of two pre-selected crystal-controlled frequen 

cies, in this RCA AVR-20 Aircraft Receiver. 
2300 to 6800 kes. Accurate Reset. Easy Tuning. 








Quickly released in flight—safely locked 
on the ground—this RCA AV A-41 
Retractable Antenna affords high effi- 
ciency and lowdrag. Newhandle mech- 
anism reduces hand operation by half. 














and MILDER 
and BETTER-IASTING 


There you have it... good reasons 
why Chesterfield gives so much smoking pleasure 
to so many people. 

Treat yourself to a package today and every 
day ... you'll see at once the refreshing difference 
in Chesterfield’s right combination of the world’s 
best cigarette tobaccos. 


CHES. TERFIELD 
Americar Basiool Cigardlle 





